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This New Guinea 
butterfly, Papilio weiskei, 
makesacolourful pattern 
on Hibiscus blossom. 
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TO READERS OF BALLET. New subscribers (or 
old friends renewing their subscriptions) are reminded 
that the special offer of a free annual subscription to 
NEW YORK DANCE NEWS will close shortly. 
Please send your cheque for 30/- to “ Ballet,” 107 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, and both BALLET and New York DANCE 


News will be sent to you for one year. 
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in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
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(July 30th—August 11th) 
Conductor : : Constant Lambert 
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THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 


(August 15th—September 1st) 
Conductor : Sir Thomas Beecham 


Box Office open 10—7.30 Temple Bar 7961 
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Comment 


There was a celebrated evening about four years ago when no less 
than four different performances of Rigoletto took place simultaneously 
in different parts of London. Nice for the publishers, nice maybe for the 
four audiences, but ultimately not one of those coincidences which 
impress the musicality of the English on foreigners or even on themselves, 
But it made people talk, and as a result it was agreed that far more co- 
operation between the companies was not only desirable but even essential, 

Since then, things have improved a little. The Arts Council some 
three years ago appointed an Opera and Ballet Panel, but that body 
proved unwieldy in practice and, after a year of sporadic work, it was 
disbanded. What the Panel did not succeed in doing was to formulate 
some scheme which would lead to a really close co-ordination of the plans 7 
of Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, the Carl Rosa, and the English Opera 
Group, to say nothing of the other organizations which from time te 
time give performances of opera. And yet this was not the least of 
opera’s needs when the panel was set up, any more than it is today. 

This is not the first time that we have urged in these pages that an 
attempt should be made to obtain closer co-operation at any rate between 
the companies based on London. Singers could be exchanged more 
often between one company and the other ; policy could be co-ordinated 
with the existing schools of music and opera; “ press nights” might 
be arranged so as not to clash, as they have done on more than one 
occasion recently ; translations should be standardized, which would 
not only improve their quality but also facilitate the exchange of singers. 
Even more important of course is the choice of repertory. During the 
season of 1950-1, only Carmen, Traviata, Bohéme and Tosca were to be seen 
in both houses, but, the year before, as well as the first three of these, 
Trovatore, Figaro, Rigoletto and Butterfly were common to each. Ideally 
of course there would be no duplication at all. What is more serious is 
that there is no settled plan as to which works are suitable for which 
house. It is most unsatisfactory that such pieces as Simon Boccanegra 
and Don Carlos should have been squashed on to the Sadler’s Wells 
stage, with results that, in the latter work, were little short of disastrous, 
and when at the beginning of this season Covent Garden announced 
Hansel and Gretel and Sadler’s Wells put down Don Carlos, a topsy-turvy 
situation developed which was little short of ludicrous. 

This situation, bad in itself, was even more depressing as a symptom 
of the lack of co-ordination between the policy of one house and the 
other ; in fact it suggested that in neither case was the policy at all clearly 
defined. There are really plenty of operas to go round, and there is surely 
no need for duplication until each house has at any rate double as many 
works as at present in the repertory and in reserve. Only the public 
can force the issue. May I suggest as a first step that the faithful habitués 
of one house might more often visit the other? This would at least 
dispose of the argument that neither the Sadler’s Wells nor the Covent 
Garden Bohime is redundant, as each caters for a different public. H. 


Bjérling and Silveri in Act I of * Ballo’ at la Scala. Photo Piccaghant 














Impressions of some 


European Performances 
by Christopher West 


The advantage of waiting seven or eight weeks before orienting one’s 
impressions is the clear recollection of the very good and the very bad. 
One’s memory is no longer cluttered with the mediocre. Fortunately 
my operatic digestion has become a tough one, so fourteen new-to-me 
productions in as many days have been more or less assimilated. 

My admiration for Heinz Tietjen determined that I should see as much 
as possible at the Stadtische Oper in Berlin of which he is the Intendant. 
Tietjen’s experience of Wagner production is recognized as the greatest 
in the world; this, together with his modern approach and enterprise, 
has earned him an almost fabulous respect and the international affection 
of singers and conductors. H¢ has, so far, completed in his own House 
new productions of the first two operas of The Ring and it could not have 
been more propitious that the first performance I saw in Berlin was 
Das Rheingold. 

Tietjen has chosen Preetorius as his designer and it is interesting to 
see how this combination of producer and designer, which has worked 
together for twenty-five years, from Berlin to Bayreuth and back, has all 
the youthful vigour and experiment of anything in the theatre today. 


‘ Die Walkiire’ in Berlin: Preetorius’s set for Act III. 
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Fritz Hoppe as van Bett in ‘ Zar und 
Zimmermann. Photo Ingeborg Thal 


Every possible use is made of the 
small Stadtische stage and of its 
quite limited lighting resources 
to achieve a grandeur and straight- 
forwardness altogether acceptable 
to the modern eye. I questioned 
the decision to play the entire opera 
behind a gauze (a favourite device 
of Tietjen) but I was soon converted 
by the extraordinary softening effect 
which contributed much to the 
series of beautiful groupings and 
pictures. Perhaps the most exciting 
and dramatic moment I had during 
my trip was the second entrance 
of the Nibelungen in Berlin, when 
suddenly the entire stage became 
alive with tiny, deformed creatures 
carrying their gold and swarming 
all over the rocks. The tremendous musical climax which is their exit was 
quite breathtaking as they shrieked and, just as suddenly, evaporated. 
Tietjen told me afterwards that at that particular performance the 
Nibelungen were a few under strength—normally he uses eighty-eight. 

Musically the performance was excellent. The Alberich of Fritz Hoppe 
and the Fafner of Gottlob Frick (who recently sang for us in London) 
were particularly impressive. The most striking features of the perform- 
ance were the unity of the ensemble and the general standard of singing 
combined with acting—obviously the results of careful rehearsal with a 
cast drawn from a permanent company. 

Amphitryon, by the Swiss composer Robert Oboussier, had its world 
premiéres simultaneously at Berlin and Dresden in January of this year. 
Its text, drawn freely by the composer from Moliére and Kleist, ensures 
an entirely happy marriage of word and music. As a work for the lyric 
theatre, however, it seemed to me disappointing, perhaps even 
“precious.” There was some lovely singing from Herbert Brauer as 
Jupiter and Traute Richter as Alkmene, but generally the cast seemed 
unhappy compared with the comfort and confidence of the previous 
evening. Preetorius’ designs, too, in this modern idiom were, I thought, 
self-conscious and lacked the necessary lightness of touch. Their 
presentation, however, was first class. Werner Kelch’s rather heavy- 
handed production did not appear to have helped the singers either in 
individual characterization or in ensembles. 

My next visit to the Stadtische on the following evening was altogether 
happier. Zar und Zimmermann by Albert Lorzing was quite delightfully 
sung and played by a cast headed by Herbert Brauer and which contained 
a magnificent buffo performance by Fritz Hoppe as Biirgermeister van 
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Bett. The company were completely at home in this gay and un- 
sophisticated comedy, and their own enjoyment was easily and quickly 
transmitted to the audience. The production by Fritz Dittgen— 
excellently served by his designer, Waldemar Volkmer—was brisk, 
direct and beautifully lit with the fine attention to detail so typical of 
the Berlin Opera House. This thoroughly commendable performance 
of a not very important work gave me a feeling of complete satisfaction. 

I had carefully planned my visit to Hamburg to include a production 
by Rennert and, if possible, a performance of Tosca. 1 was most curious 
to see what was done on the tiny post-war stage of the Staatsoper 
(partially rebuilt since the war so that the auditorium, orchestra pit and 
stage now occupy the area of the original stage). 

When the curtain went up on the first act of Tosca 1 immediately 
admired the courage with which the scenic problem had been tackled. 
Two fair-sized built pieces of Italianate architecture, which incorporated 
the necessary practicalities of scaffolding on one side and of Madonna 
and Attavanti on the other, were joined by simple wrought-iron gates, 
and the whole surrounded by black velvet. The result was a great sense 
of space, a well-composed and dramatic picture and the essential practical 
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facilities which the score demands, all achieved with the greatest of 
simplicity. These factors (surely they should always determine operatic 
design 7) have been the basis on which the three acts of Tosca have been 
planned with great care and economy—the latter to the most refreshing 
extent of knowing there is never anything inessential on the stage. 
Elfriede Wasserthal sang Tosca most beautifully and with great 
sincerity ; although her pertormance lacked the panache for which one 


longs, I found it warm and full of dignity. Vocally she is big enought 


achieve some really exciting moments in the small Hamburg Theatre. 


Originally the Cavaradossi was Rudolph Schock, but Peter Anders has 
now taken over this part which he sings well and with great verve. His 


- 1 } ] lier - 
performance, in my view, nowever, needs more charm and rea.ity , 


Schmieat 





Alfred Siercke’s set for * The Barber of Seville’ in Hamburg. Photo R. F. Schmiedt 


Puccini has not written a particularly subtle role for the tenor in Tosca 
and for this reason the artist must contribute a great deal himself if the 
performance is really to come to life and move the audience. The 
Scarpia was Caspar Brécheler—a sound but unimaginative interpretation. 
I missed the evil power of Rothmiiller or the intellectual incisiveness 
of Kraus in the second act. For me the most satisfying characteristic 
of the production was the polish and care with which it had been 
prepared, and the thorough use of Siercke’s really simple mise-en-scéne 
by the producer, Kurt Puhlmann. 

The following evening turned out to be the highlight of my tour. 
Giinther Rennert, the Intendant of Hamburg, is of course well known 
as a director of comedy on the operatic stage. The Barber of Seville at the 
Staatsoper is undoubtedly a production of a very high order which has 
grown entirely out of the musical score, and has been rehearsed to a superb 
pitch of timing and team work. Such a finish could only be achieved 
with a company that is permanent and has rehearsed and played together 
often enough to exploit individual potentialities to the full. 

Rennert’s designer—again Siercke—has done a magnificent job. 
A permanent set, and an exceedingly ingenious one, has been devised 
to mount the many amusing situations in the opera as clearly and wittily 
as possible. Rennert makes his cast use every square inch of the set but 
has studiously avoided contrived or clever production. The result is a 
vitality and speed which I have never seen equalled elsewhere, and which 
is a perfect example of this producer’s innate good musical taste. 

It would be difficult to single out individual performances in this work. 
Perhaps I should mention the tremendous charm of Horst Gunther as 
Figaro, and the wholly credible Bartolo of Adolph Meyer-Bremen. 
But it is, above all, as a first class piece of team work that the 
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production is noteworthy. All the small parts, down to each musician 
and soldier, have been carefully rehearsed and characterized—a state 
of affairs which it is rarely one’s good fortune to see on the operatic stage. 
Rennert told me after the performance that, in fact, the production has 
become a little ragged and that the Figaro whom I saw was the third 
who has sung in the three-year-old production. Originally it was rehearsed 
for six weeks and is always re-rehearsed on the set before each performance. 

I returned to Berlin on Tietjen’s advice in order to see a performance 
of Gounod’s Faust (Margarete), and particularly to hear Elisabeth 
Griimmer sing Margarete. 

This full-scale German production of Faust I found a little heavy going, 
but one could not fail to be impressed with the careful presentation and, 
as always, the attention to detail. I found it difficult to accept a three-or- 
four-minute interval in the middle of an act in order to prepare, on a 
large scale, a scene which plays two minutes. The use of the revolving 
stage, for example, for the Soldiers’ Chorus was striking, but the effect 
that numerous intervals have upon continuity in my view outweighs 
this treatment. The cast again contained Herbert Brauer who sang 
and acted the Valentine excellently ; Elisabeth Griimmer’s beautiful 
lyrical singing as Margarete was a joy to hear, and one completely forgave 
her limited acting range. Ludwig Hofmann gave us a full blooded 
Mephistopheles which earned him an ovation from the audience. 

On my way to Paris I spent two days at Stuttgart where I was able 
to see Pique Dame and Bohime. Neither performance was outstanding 
either musically or from the production point of view. After the lavish 
Pique Dame of Kleiber, Benthall and Messel, the Stuttgart performance 
was utility and makeshift. One realized the value of a good producer 
who can overcome the theatrical weaknesses of this work when, elsewhere, 
intervals vary from five to fifteen minutes between each of the seven 
scenes and continuity and mounting tension mean nothing. The Lisa of 
Lore Wissmann was well sung and acted, and the performance of Yella 
Hochreiter as the Countess was excellent—which is praise indeed by 
Covent Garden standards. The Bohéme, which was a rather tired repertory 
performance, contained again Lore Wissmann whose Mimi was 
beautifully and movingly sung. 

And so from Germany and operatic excellence to France and 
gastronomic ditto ; it is fortunate that the French can cook. 

The performance of Madama Butterfly at the Opéra-Comique was, 
according to my programme, the eight hundred and twenty-second and 
the Bohéme was the nine hundred and ninety-ninth. I am sure that these 
are not exaggerations, and it is possible that the chorus in both works 
had been present at all the performances. Rarely have I seen such dis- 
spirited chorus work and discipline as at the Comique, particularly in 
Butterfly. The scenery used in this opera, too, should have been discarded 
long ago, or, at least, refreshed with paint and canvas. The Bohéme sets 
were better, but the lighting in both works was along the standards 
which we associate with our childhood pantomimes, but which today we 
do not accept with such bright-eyed innocence. Some of the singing 
was good ; Gallia’s Pinkerton, for example, and Romagnoni’s Rodolfo. 
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Traditional operatic acting performances unfortunately stood in the way 
of what might have been good interpretations elsewhere. 

I was impressed at the Opéra, as one should be impressed at the Opéra, 
by the grandeur with which scenes like the victory scene in Aida were 
handled. I wondered, however, whether the beautifully equipped stage 
of this first French opera house could not have been used with more 
imagination. The performance which I saw was a Sunday matinée 
(not the ideal time to perform grand opera) so perhaps it is unfair to judge. 
The Aida of Rinella and the Amneris and Radames of Lefort and 
Verdiére were all well sung and competently acted. 

My last evening in Paris was devoted to a performance of the Honegger 
and Claudel “lyric mystery,” Jeanne au Bacher. This combination of 
opera, ballet and acting has only been performed in England on the 
concert platform or radio, and the stage presentation at the Opéra was 
fascinating. Honneger’s music may be repetitive, and the whole work 
seems to me to be too long, but the fusion of the three media was entirely 
acceptable and gripping. This was largely due to the superb acting 
performance by Claude Nollier of the Comedie Francaise as Jeanne. 
Bonnat’s mise-en-scéne places her in the centre of a high Gothic arena 
where her declamation of the role dominates Lifar’s ballet and the 
impressive and accusing chorus. The operatic parts were excellently 
sung, particularly the Cauchon by Romagnoni. 

* * . 

Then back to London with the renewed awareness of our young, 
sO very young, operatic history. It was in Berlin where Tietjen told me, 
paternally, to have faith in the future—* After all, we have had a perman- 
ent company here, in Berlin, a hundred and ninety-five years longer 
than you...” 

* Jeanne au Bacher’ in Paris. Photo B. M. Bernand 
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Summer Festivals: I 


Florence 

I must confess to a certain feeling of disappointment after the perform- 
ance of Macbeth, mainly | think because I have the greatest affection and 
admiration for this opera, and I do not believe the performance taken 
as a whole showed it at its best. Macbeth is perhaps the finest of Verdi’s 
early works—written betore the time of Régo/etfo that is to say—and it 
contains music of the highest sensitivity and power, most of it, be it said, 
dating from the time of its first performance (1847) and not of its revision 

1865). All the way through, there is that intensity of expression which 
association with Shakespeare seemed to bring out in Verdi, and passages 
such as the duet in Act | ( Fa/a/ mia donna), the Apparition scene on the 
heath in Act III, and above all the superb Sleep-walking scene are un- 
surpassed anywhere in his output; these date, apart from some re- 
touching, from the early version. More conventional but hardly less 
impressive are Lady Macbeth’s first aria with its magnificently fierce 
cabaletta, Banquo’s aria, and the great finales to Acts I and II. Three 
of the finest numbers of the opera—Lady Macbeth’s La /we /angue, the 
chorus of exiles, and the battle fugue—date from the revision, and to 
these may be added a fourth, the duet which ends Act III. Above 
everything else, here is Verdi’s first collaboration with Shakespeare, here 
he is giving his most completely satisfactory expression of drama to 
date, here we can see his unique feeling for musical characterization in 
one of its finest manifestations. 

There was a lot to admire in the musical side of the performance, 
extremely little in the way it was put on to the stage by Gustav Griindgens, 
who produced, and Herta Boehm, whom he brought from Germany 
to do the sets. The performance took place in that barracks of a Teatro 
Comunale, whereas the original 1847 production had been at the Teatro 
della Pergola—surely, a badly missed opportunity for re-living history. 








Gianni V agnetti’s set for Act I of ‘ Vespri Siciliani.’ Fotolocchi, Florence 
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One cannot but blame the designer for the wide-open effect of Act I 
scene 2, which might have been taking place at Stonehenge for all that 
the oppressive, * shut-in” feeling of the music was given expression 
in the design. Minor disadvantages, such as that Macbeth started off 
downstairs to do the murder and that Duncan’s procession took place 
in an arcade at the back of the stage, were the least part of the bother. 
But to park the protagonists in a vast, bare hall with two small arm- 
chairs as the only furniture, was effective in preventing them making 
anything whatsoever of the great duet: and the designer and producer 
who could achieve this—to say nothing of the baritone who contrived 
to be monotonous in spite of Verdi’s detailed and varied instructions— 
should have been chased away from the theatre by an irate conductor 
long before the first night. One might forgive designer and producer 
for allowing the witches no chance of appearing and disappearing except 
by the rather prosaic method of rushing on and off the stage ; but one 
cannot be lenient with them for taking it into their heads to bring on 
Lady Macbeth with feathers in her hair, for all the world like a prima 
donna in a Handel opera, nor for allowing Macbeth to purr O vista orribile 
in a reminiscent sort of way and in complete disregard of Verdi’s 
instructions ‘ guardandosi le mani.’ Act | in fact seemed designed 
and produced with nothing but the static finale in mind—not surprising, 
as his Florence productions suggest that Herr Griindgens tends to 
specialize, as far as music is concerned, in such effects. I am glad to be 
able to say that the last scene of the last act (the battle fugue and finale) 
revealed a real imagination: it was splendidly staged. 

Fortunately, the musical side of the performance was a good deal 
better than the dramatic. Gui is a Verdi conductor of the top class, 
and all through the performance there was a certainty of style and a 
calm feeling of ‘ going with the music’ that was most rewarding from 
the listener’s point of view. The battle fugue was a real /four-de-force 
for him and the orchestra, which played magnificently, and in the chorus 
of Banquo’s murderers, which he took very softly, he achieved something 
of the same effect. The musical performance in fact deserved rather 
better singers than were allotted to it. Astrid Varnay (Lady Macbeth) 
should have had many of the qualities which the exacting role requires, 
but too much of the time her voice sounded unsteady, and she made little 
of the aria and cabaletta in Act I (where she was not helped by the fatuous 
staging), and of the banquet scene. However, she sang La /wce langue 
quite well, and there was a lot to admire in her intelligent performance 
of the Sleep-walking scene, with its admirable fi/ di voce tor the final 
phrases. Ivan Petroff, the Bulgarian baritone who has been singing for 
some years in America, displayed a smooth vocal production and 
considerable technique, but was almost completely unresponsive to the 
music’s demands on his interpretative ability. Apart from the feature 
that his knees were so unsteady in Act I that he—or the producer— 
decided he should sing most of it sitting down, I could discern very few 
indications that he was making an attempt at a dramatic interpretation. 
Tajo, whose vocal condition remains the least satisfactory part of his 
equipment, sang Banquo with real artistry and authority. Penno’s voice 
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is on the heavy side for Macduff, but its magnificent quality and weight 
were as impressive as when I heard him before. The staging, singing 
and acting of Macbeth were on a lower level in Florence than in Edinburgh 
in 1947: but with the Edinburgh cast and production, Gui might have 
achieved something really remarkable—on the level, for instance, of his 
Ballo performances here in 1949. 

One applauds the evident intention of the Maggio directorate to leave 
the operatic repertory and concentrate on neglected works: when this 
policy results in L’Assedio di Corinte | am all admiration, but when its 
practical manifestation is something like Schumann’s Genoveva, | am 
afraid my applause must sound pretty hollow. This is Schumann’s 
only opera (its story is taken from Tieck and Hebbel) and in the score 
it is specifically described as being in this form. Siegfried (baritone 
leaves his wife Genoveva (soprano) in the charge of his best friend Golo 
(tenor), who, the moment Siegfried is gone, declares his hitherto un- 
revealed passion for Genoveva. Rejected and insulted by her, he succeeds 
in a scheme which seems to prove that Genoveva has been unfaithful 
to Siegfried with his majordomo, whom Golo murders. Innocence 
triumphs only just in time, and in part at any rate through the intervention 
of the witch Margaret (soprano), Golo’s foster-mother, who is frightened 
by the ghost of the unfortunate majordomo into revealing the truth 
of the plot, in which she is herself concerned, to Siegfried. 

There is no denying that there are occasional moments of musical 
beauty in the score, but the music is so placid, square and monotonous, 
and is supported by so ineffective, unrevealing and badly contrasted an 
orchestration, that very little positive emerges. The music, I need hardly 
say, is undramatic in the extreme, and I found it hard to take it seriously 


Fehenberger and Cunitz in * Genoveva.’ Fotolocchi, Florence 
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after the moment when the rejected Golo curses Genoveva: no one 
would object that the phrases are marked Pianissimo, but that they made 
at least one member of the audience wonder why the tenor was beginning 
a love song at such a juncture seems to indicate that something was amiss. 

André Cluytens conducted and was not too well served by his German 
cast. Kurt Gester was a suitably lyrical Siegfried, and Maud Cunitz a 
fairly adequate though colourless Genoveva. Méd1 (Margaret), as is her 
custom, brought the stage to life every time she appeared, but she has 
taken to so exaggerated an enunciation of the words that more often 
than not it has to serve her (and the music) instead of singing. Fehenberger 
was a disappointing Golo, missing a golden vocal opportunity with his 
first lyrical aria, and both Felden and Héfermayer were in varying degrees 
inadequate as the majordomo and a bishop. Herta Boehm had devised 
an ingenious permanent set shaped like a three-leafed screen, the centre 
leaf opening from time to time to reveal the chorus (whose role is almost 
completely undramatic), the side leaves representing successively a 
church, castle, doors of a room etc. Unfortunately, her landscape back- 
grounds were on a level of art hitherto represented in my life by the 
Army shooting target. Griindgens could hardly have been accused of 
misinterpreting the music in the dingy, half-lighting he used throughout : 
it hardly ever revealed more than the backs of the characters’ heads, but 
this was no doubt a psychological inspiration based on the somewhat 
similar quality of the music Schumann wrote. 

By far the best performance I saw in Florence was that of I Vespri 
Siciliani, conducted by Kleiber and produced by Herbert Graf. This 
is one of those neglected scores of Verdi’s ‘ middle period,’ i.e. written 
(in 1855) between Rigoletto and Aida. It is a story of military occupation 
and resistance, and, though one’s sympathies are with the oppressed 
Sicilians, it cannot be denied that in their ideas of chivalry the end at all 
times fully justifies the means. Procida (bass) returns to stir up his 
countrymen to drive out the occupying French. Assisting him are Elena 
(soprano) and her lover, Arrigo (tenor). The latter finds out early in 
the opera that, so far from being a Sicilian, he is in fact the long-lost son 
of the French governor, Monforte (baritone), who tries to effect a 
reconciliation. Elena and Procida are arrested when they make an 
attempt on the governor’s life at a ball he is giving, and, when Arrigo 
visits them in prison, find it difficult to forgive him for his apparent 
change of front towards them. Monforte pardons them as they are on 
their way to the scaffold, but, in the last act, as Elena and Arrigo are 
about to be married, Procida and a band of Sicilians fall on the unarmed 
French and massacre them to a man. 

Of the music, most people know only the impressive overture, the 
bass aria O tw Palermo (whose fine introduction is omitted in concert 
performance) and possibly the soprano’s Bolero, but this is by no means 
the whole of the story. The best music is perhaps to be found in Act IV, 
which seems to me (pace Francis Toye who finds ‘ little of musical interest 
in I Vespri Siciliani’) on a consistently inspired level, with its fine aria 
tor the tenor leading to a most beautiful scene for tenor and soprano 
(which anticipates, with its wood-wind accompaniment, the Nile scene 
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in Aida), and culminating in the quartet (soprano, tenor, baritone and 
bass) and procession to the scaffold. Montorte’s big monologue at the 
beginning of Act III, with its contrasts of frustration and tenderness, 
admirably illustrates his perturbed state of mind, and the succeeding 
scene between him and his son is in the great tradition of Verdi’s extended 
duets, although I personally cannot help finding the main tune (it is the 
one played by the celli in the overture) a little pompous. I have already 
drawn attention to the quartet in Act IV, but the opera is rich in ensembles, 
notably a remarkable unaccompanied piece for soprano, mezzo, tenor 
and baritone in Act I, the big finale of Act III for soloists and chorus 
and the fine trio for soprano, tenor and bass in Act V. Hardly less 
impressive is the choral finale of Act Il, which follows the carrying off of 
the Sicilian women by the French soldiery ; it contrasts the complacent, 
rejoicing French (in 6/8 time) and the furious, revengeful Sicilians (in 2/4), 
the latter even anticipating Ford’s leading of the assault party on what he 
thinks is Falstaff and his wife in Verdi’s last opera. 

It was Kleiber’s first operatic performance in Italy, and the care he 
lavished on its preparation, and the understanding for style and regard 
for the niceties of expression should ensure that it is not the last. His 
performance of the overture was in itself an object lesson, and I particularly 
noticed his employment of what I can only describe as a * psychological 
beat ’"—in its simplest form, a sudden quickening-up and anticipation 
of the beat in passages where there was a temptation to drag, and metro- 
nomic exactitude where the inclination was the reverse; | have not seen 
other conductors use this device so extensively. Reassuringly, there 
was no evidence of a tendency I thought I observed when he was at 
Covent Garden, namely that his extremely delicate perception of what 


‘ | Vespri Siciliani.’ Mascherini (Monforte), Kokolios (Arrigo), Callas ( Elena), 
and Christoff (Procida) in rehearsal of Act Ill, scene 2. Fotolocchi, Florence 
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Boris Christoff as Procida. 
Fotolocchi, Florence 


was and what was not possible 
for an individual performer some- 
times led him to reduce the stature 
of the music in an endeavour to 
keep his performer strictly within 
the scale of the whole. No doubt 
it helps a singer by preventing him 
feeling inadequate, but it can (as in 
Carmen here) have a detrimental 
and depressing effect on the music. 
In Vespri there was no such 
tendency, as the singers were 
unusually good. 

Graf’s unobtrusive production 
made a firm and solid support to 
the musical structure : the antagon- 
ism between French and Sicilians 
in the opening scene was admirably 
clear, and the tension on the stage 
throughout exactly matched that in 
the music. Maybe it was because 
there was not sufficient rehearsal 
time that the crucial scene in which 
the French soldiery abduct the 
Sicilian dancers was carried out in 
so perfunctory and unenthusiastic 
a manner, but I cannot help feeling 
that something much more realistic 
and convincing was required here. His use of the lighting however em- 
phasized the shortcomings in this department of Griindgen’s productions. 

Maria Callas, whom I had heard on her Italian debut in 1947, was cast 
for Elena, one of those difficult roles for dramatic soprano which require 
a wide extension and considerable coloratura ability. She was I believe 
not at all well at the time of the first performance but all the same there 
was an assurance and a tragic bravura about her singing which was 
frequently thrilling. She has an astonishing technique, to which she owes 
her quite unusual versatility : in one short season she has sung such widely 
differing roles as Isolde and Elvira (Pwritani), Briinnhilde and Violetta, 
and she is said to be perhaps the finest Norma on the contemporary 
Stage. Her dramatic flare was very much in evidence in the smooth 
cavatina and exhortatory cabaletta with which she roused the Sicilians 
against the French in Act I, and the smouldering fury of I/ vostro fato e in 
vostra mano was extraordinarily vivid. At this performance, her voice 
showed a tendency to lose quality in forte passages (apart from a ringing 
top E at the end of the Bolero), but her soft singing in the duets of Act II 
and IV was exquisite, and the long and crystal clear chro-natic scale with 
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Coltellacci’s desiens for * Orfeo ed Euridice,’ Act 1, scene 3 (above), Act Il, 
scene 1 (right). 


which she ended her Act IV solo made a most brilliant effect. Boris 
Christof was Procida, the single-minded patriot, who is not to be turned 
from his purpose by any seeming clemency on the part of the French, 
and whose mind is obsessed by thoughts of vengeance. This was a 
puissant figure, and his singing of the famous O ¢a Palermo had a breadth 
and majesty of style which was in the great traditions of Verdi singing. 
It is not a long role, but, apart from the aria, there is an unforgettable 
moment in the prison scene, when a couple of great phrases of longing 
and heart-break raise the whole figure from that of a traitor on toaplane 
of nobility not suggested since his opening aria. Enzo Mascherini 
(Monforte) has a smooth and beautiful voice which he uses with 
discretion ; his was a high class performance and there cannot be many 
better baritones in present-day Italy. Giorgio Kokolios (Arrigo), who 
sang in Olimpia at Florence last year, had some fine youthful tenor music 
to sing. He was at his best in the duets with Monforte, with their ringing 
top notes, but the part is long and exacting, and he sounded tired by 
Act IV. The ballet—since the opera was written for Paris, we had nearly 
half-an-hour of it—was in what limagine to have been true Grande Boutique 
style of the 1850’s. I cannot but think that its inclusion in foto was a 
mistake, as the temperature fell perceptibly during its course. However, 
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it was distinguished for the musical dancing of Jacqueline Moreau. 

Vespri may not be as good an opera as Boccanegra or Don Carlos, but 
its neglect is nothing short of foolish, as it has the effect of depriving us 
of some magnificent music, which gives the lie in almost every bar to the 
adverse judgment of the critics. I wish it could be revived in England, 
but without most of its ballet (some is necessary, or the ballroom scene 
would collapse), and with the four intervals of a Paris grand opera 
reduced to two. I believe it could be a huge success, but it would require 
high-class singing, and nothing could be more detrimental than a 
production on the lines of the Sadler’s Wells Don Carlos, which was a 
particularly ironical tribute to the composer in his Jubilee year. H. 

Haydn’s theatrical output is still almost entirely unknown both in 
Italy and abroad, so that we have no adequate basis for a properly 
documented judgment on this particular aspect of the great composer’s 
activity, which comprehends thirteen operas (most of them comic), 
six singspiels, and four little puppet-operas. What little we have heard 
out of this considerable whole (owing to the praiseworthy enthusiasm 
of certain scholars, L’]so/a disabitata and I/ mondo nella luna have recently 
been performed in Italy) has not been favourably received by the critics. 
All the same, when the Maggio Musicale announced the first performance 
anywhere of Orfeo ed Enridice, die. bettie was provoked. 
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Haydn wrote this opera in 1791 during his stay in London. His 
librettist was Carlo Badini, and the work was commissioned by Giovanni 
Gallini, manager of the new Italian theatre which was to be inaugurated 
in the English capital. Complications ensued and the opera was not staged, 
but that this performance in Florence was in fact the world premiére was, 
partly at any rate, because Orfeo for many years had been erroneously 
thought to be incomplete. Even after having heard the opera, which is 
considered one of Haydn’s most important, I should hesitate to draw 
conclusions about his whole operatic output. However, Orfeo confirmed 
rather than denied the impression created by his other operas, namely 
that his whole theatrical outlook was based on a passive, almost lazy 
acceptance of convention, of pre-established schemes and formulas, 
established but at the same time worn out by years of overwork. We are 
face to face here with Italian opera of the eighteenth century, with its 
monotonous succession of arias, its secco or accompanied recitative, 
its traditional stage situations, its hackneyed subjects, and in short all 
those devices which supported the theatre of mannerism. 

Haydn’s place in history is secure. He was a great musician, and the 
author of wonderful works, and his genius looks forward to the future. 
But this characteristic of his instrumental and symphonic works is 
not apparent in his operas. In them, he seems bound to the past, an 
inert and conventional past, and only the instrumental writing reveals 
his personal imprint. 

Orfeo ed Euridice, which was given in the Teatro della Pergola, is 
divided into four acts and numerous scenes, and is based on an 
obnoxiously Metastasian libretto. The well-known myth of the two 
unlucky lovers appears in the heavy frame of eighteenth-century Arcady, 
the whole suffused with an aridly baroque classicism. The instrumental 
part, though it does not reach the greatness of the symphonies, is livelier 
and richer in invention than the vocal, in which the simple and the baroque 
alternate. The moments of equilibrium between the vocal and the 
instrumental aspects give birth to the few beautiful pages of the opera, 
as for instance the duet between Orfeo and Euridice in the first act, 
the aria of Euridice which precedes it, her death, and the short but 
intensely lyrical page of Orfeo’s death. One should not forget to mention 
some choral sections, in particular the scene of the Furies for its attack, 
its rhythmic impetuosity, and openly romantic colouring. 

The performance was on the whole satisfactory, but not without 
its shortcomings. The classical baroque staging by Salvini was excellent 
and the sensitive sets and costumes by Coltellacci no less to be admired. 
Erich Kleiber conducted with a symphonic severity which was sometimes 
lacking in variety of expression. Maria Callas was a stately Euridice, 
with a generous but musically refined voice, but Tyge Tygesen (Orfeo) 
was no more than mediocre, with his unpleasing voice and baroque 
pronunciation. Boris Christoff was a magnificent and imposing Creonte, 
and his splendid and powerful voice told well in this role. The soprano 
Juliana Farkas (Genio) displayed a remarkable virtuosity. 

It remains to add that both performers and work had a considerable 
success with the public. Giuseppe Pugliese. 
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Sena Jurinac (Ilia) and her attendants (see page 460), in Act I of * Idomeneo.’ 


Action photo Roger Wood 











Glyndebourne 
Idomeneo (June 20). 

Mozart’s second and greatest essay in the form of opera seria was first 
performed in 1781 at Munich, for which opera it was written. Revived 
only once in the composer’s lifetime (in 1786), it was fairly frequently 
heard in Germany and Austria after his death, but was never performed 
in England until 1934 (at Glasgow in the translation by the Misses M. 
and E. Radford). Not until June 20 of this year, when it opened the 
current Glyndebourne season, did its first entirely professional production 
in this country take place. Why this neglect ? First, by its very nature 
Idomeneo has never been a repertory opera. Secondly, and most important, 
it is an example of an operatic convention which was old-fashioned at the 
time of the first performance, and with which we now have virtually no 
point of contact at all. A castrato was a prominent member of the original 
cast, and the opera was conceived during the period of vocal virtuosity 
which is associated with that breed. This is important to an under- 
standing of the whole scheme of Idomeneo, as the composer aimed to give 
the fullest possible scope to his singers and the idiom is dependent for 
its full effect on singing of considerable stature. 

In point of fact, as was said in his article in the July number of opera 
by Hans Gal, who was responsible for the present performing edition, 
Idomeneo is far more than just a series of display pieces and formal move- 
ments. Mozart was at the height of his powers when he wrote it, and the 
arias are superbly expressive, though not quite in the way the later 


Right : Jurinac and Simoneau (Idamante) in Act I of * Idomeneo, 
Below: The Quartet in Act III of * Idomeneo’: Lewis, Jurinac, Simoneau, 
and Nilsson. Action photos Roger Wood 
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comedies have accustomed us to. If drama consists of the interplay of 
the emotions of characters, and tragedy of the ordering of men’s destinies 
by a fate their own actions have invoked, Idomeneo is both tragic (in spite 
of its happy ending) and dramatic. The four main characters, whose 
conflict reaches its climax with the great quartet in the last act, are sharply 
defined, and what might well have turned out no more than four stock 
figures, emerge in the course of the musical action as personages no less 
real, if on a totally different scale, than for instance Susanna or Pamina. 
In fact we may take Ilia, with the gradual development of her personality 
through the trials she has to undergo, as a sketch, musically speaking 
at any rate, for Pamina ; and it is hardly more fanciful to see in Idamante, 
her lover, the forerunner of Tamino, even more forcible and dignified 
for all that he was originally sung by a castrato. 

Glyndebourne’s presentation of the opera—thanks to Mozart—was a 
considerable success, but the success could have been even greater if 
the presentation had shown more conviction in making a virtue of the 
strength implicit in the form of opera seria, of which this is probably the 
greatest example ever composed. As it was, there was some unnecessary 
confusion, particularly in the production, between the styles of opera seria 
and of Mozartian comedy, and there was a serious shortage of grandeur 
in the singing, which would perhaps have been less easy to avoid. The 
music, without exception, never relaxes its intense seriousness throughout 
its length, and from it, without the need of external evidence as to the 
conduct of opera seria, we may deduce the dignity and stature of the 
characters involved. In this context, Professor Ebert had Idomeneo 
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after his shipwreck make his entrance on all fours scrambling up the rocks, 
| am quite aware that Varesco’s original stage direction was on these lines, 
but Mozart’s own contrary directions are quite clear: Idomeneo is to 
come on, as was the custom for the leading character, accompanied by 
his followers, and, after addressing a few lines of recitative to them, 
dismiss them before singing his aria. Here was an extreme example of 
the danger of introducing an element of realism which may be proper 
to one convention—Tamino after all comes on in a most undignified 
manner—into a medium to which it is totally unsuited. Equally debatable 
is it whether Ilia’s timid black attendants are in place, and whether it is 
suitable for Electra to throw herself to the ground in her first recitative, 

The same sort of reservations apply to the singing, which was lacking 
in authority and ‘ manner’ and which was all on rather too small and 
intimate a scale. There was one notable exception: Sena Jurinac (Ilia) 
obviously fully appreciated the gradual maturing of that character's 
emotions and in her singing made us aware of both the lyrical nature of 
the music and the classical, dignified shape of the form. Each of her 
three arias is a thing of extreme beauty in itself, but her singing of the 
famous Zefiretti was as lovely as the music it adorned, and her whole 
approach to character and music made one long for her first assumption 
of the role of Pamina, Mozart’s maturest essay in what one must think of 
as his conception of the ‘ perfect’ feminine type. If Jurinac was the 
only member of the cast who was fully equal to Mozart’s stylistic and 
musical demands, her opposite number, Leopold Simoneau (idamante), 
indicated that his performance of Act III may easily be his normal 
standard, and his pushed, off-pitch, off-the-beat singing in Act I only due 
to debut nerves. In the last act he was enough of a figure to convince 
me that dramatically at least the assumption of the castrato role by a 
tenor (it has usually been sung by a soprano) was justified, and though 
I cannot feel the change was musically desirable, his singing was good 
enough to settle some of my original doubts about the alteration of tone 
colour. Birgit Nilsson has the right voice and personality for Electra, 
but there was a lack of size about her impersonation that was disturbing, 
and she was, on this occasion at any rate, inclined to overshoot the 
pitch and sing alternately sharp and flat. It was perhaps not surprising 
that the least adequate performance should have been given of the most 
difficult role. Idomeneo was written for the experienced and presumably 
highly gifted tenor Raaff (65 at the time of the first performance), and the 
music allowed him scope for an exhibition of his technique, which 
must have been very considerable indeed. Lewis was not a particularly 
imposing figure on the stage, but then we are told Raaff was an intolerably 
bad actor and Lewis is anything but that : moreover he sang his recitative 
confession of guilt at the end of Act II with dignity and authority. 
However neither the first act aria nor the great Fuor de/ mar ho un mar in seno 
was at all successfully negotiated. I have a gramophone record of 
Hermann Jadlowker which gives one an idea of what even a twentieth- 
century tenor with an adequate coloratura technique can do with such 
music. Heroic coloratura such as this is not much in evidence nowadays, 
and this is yet another example of the stylistic gulf which separates us 
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‘ Idomeneo,’ Act III : Ilia offers herself as a sacrifice in place of Idamante. 
Alexander Young (High Priest), Jurinac (Ilia), Lewis (Idomeneo), Simoneau 
(Idamante), Poell (Arbace) Nilsson (Electra). Action photo Roger Wood 











from the days of opera seria when these things were taken for granted. 

A performance of Idomeneo is a rare enough occurrence and opera seria 
as a form so far outside normal twentieth century operatic experience 
that it would not do to overlook the shortcomings—it was probably 
inevitable that there should be some—of this particular revival. But it 
would be quite wrong not to do justice to its virtues. First of all, it was 
a determined effort to mount a neglected masterpiece. Secondly, the 
decor and costumes (by Oliver Messel) were ot surpassing beauty: 
if the blend of colours was perhaps too sensuous and soft for the character 
of the opera, there were some stage pictures, notably at the beginning 
of the opera and for the quartet in Act III, that were truly beautiful. 
Moreover, in spite of what were to my mind some intrusive elements 
translated from another convention, Ebert’s production was clear all 
the way through and suitably powerful in the scenes of the storm and 
the sacrifice. Busch was in charge of the musical side of the revival and, 
apart from some rough orchestral playing early on, there was a lot to 
admire in his handling of the score. H. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (June 21). 

It was with a performance of Figaro that Glyndebourne first opened 
its doors in 1934, and from then until 1939 the performances of this opera 
set a high standard. I do not think that this season’s production either 
vocally or dramatically comes within hailing distance of that standard. 
As William Mann pointed out in his article on Festival Opera in last 
September’s opERA, Festival audiences have a right to expect a first-rate 
performance from every stand-point, especially since they pay such 
high prices for the privilege. 

On this occasion there were too many inexperienced artists on the 
stage, some undistinguished scenery (not the same as in Edinburgh 
last year), an over-fussy production, and orchestral playing that was often 
rough and certainly not consistently of the kind we expect at 
Glyndebourne. The Figaro of Alois Pernerstorfer had a certain é/an 
about it of the sort that comes from an experienced artist, and, even if 
his bass voice did not cope easily with the high notes of Se Wuol balare 
and his approach to the part was less volatile than Stabile’s or Domgraf- 
Fassbander’s, his performance was at least never less than competent. 
The outstanding figure on the stage was of course the Countess of Lisa 
della Casa, and although she was not vocally in her best form she sang 
charmingly (that the beginning of Dove sono went awry seemed hardly 
her fault). Visually she was all a Figaro Countess ought to be and her 
acting, especially in the closing scene of the opera, was on a high level. 
Alfred Poell’s Count, with its heavy and explosive singing, was not 
particularly satisfactory, and rarely have I heard such a poor account 
given of the great third act recitative and aria. The Susanna of Genevieve 
Warner was quite inconspicuous in every respect, though the voice 
when it could be heard sounded sweet enough ; it does not seem quite 
fair to ask an artist of so little experience to undertake such a part ina 
Festival performance. Cherubino was sung by Dorothy MacNeil of the 
New York City Centre Opera (where she generally takes the part of 
Barbarina). Her promotion to the part of the page seemed well deserved, 
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for she displayed a beautiful if not overlarge voice and a feeling for style. 
Dramatically she was entirely successful in portraying the adolescent boy, 
though for me the 1939 C herubino of Risé Stevens is as yet unsurpassed. 
Owen Brannigan made a satisfactory if not a memorable Bartolo, Janet 
Howe a less than adequate Marcellina, and Murray Dickie a very good 
Basilio. The diversity of Italian accents among this cast was dis- 
concerting to say the least, with varying pronunciations of the same 
words, and no consistent view on the value of final vowels. 

Busch’s conducting was unequal, some of his transitions in the two 
great finales (acts two and four) were far from happy, and too often he 
let the orchestra play too loud. His accompaniment to the recitatives 
was always witty, but at times the strings sounded very rough ; however, 
the Glyndebourne auditorium being what it is, they may have sounded 
worse than they really were. 

\s I said earlier, | found Ebert’s production fussy, and such a device 
as making Susanna bring in a basket of roses for her last act aria, just 
because she says in the course of it that she wants to crown Figaro’s 
brow with roses, seemed an exaggeration, as did Bartolo’s exit in the 
first act and all the loud face slapping. It might have been better had 
Ebert tried to point up the verbal jokes, all of which went for nothing 
and were lost on the audience, most of whom sat poker-faced through 
those passages which generally raise loud laughter at Covent Garden 
or Sadler’s Wells—as striking a piece of silent propaganda for doing 
comic opera in the language of the audience as I have yet come across ! 

H.D.R. 


Mae Neil (Cherubino), della Casa (Countess), Warner (Susanna) in ‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro.’ Action photo Roger Wood 











Gramophone Records 


FRENCH 

Les Contes d’Hoffmann: complete recording (with Robert Rounseville 
(Hoffmann), Dorothy Bond (Olympia), Margherita Grandi (Giulietta), Ann Ayars 
(Antonia), Bruce Dargavel (Coppelius, Dapertutto, Dr. Miracle), Monica 
Sinclair (Nicklaus), Grahame Clifford (Spalanzani, Franz), Owen Brannigan 
(Hermann, Schlemil, Crespel), Murray Dickie (Cochenille, Pitichinaccio), 
Fisher Morgan (Luther), Réné Soames (Nathaniel) ¢» Sadler's Wells Chorus 
ce Royal PO : Beecham) 6 sides (in English) L/P LNT2582-4. 

I still maintain that there is little or no point in recording complete 
performances of operas, unless the conditions are such as to be, it not 
ideal, at any rate a great deal better than those one is likely to meet in any 
contemporary opera house. The music in fact must be presented in the 
best possible light, by the best available interpreters—conductor, 
singers, orchestra etc.—and moreover by interpreters with a real know- 
ledge and understanding of the style and tradition involved. If we hada 
complete recording of Ove//o or Falstaff in the performances which 
de Sabata conducts at la Scala, of Fidelio as Furtwangler prepared it 
for Salzburg, of Albert Herring or Dido in the productions for which 
Benjamin Britten and the English Opera Group have been responsible, 
then we should be perpetuating distinguished performances—I would 
even say performances which are not likely to be surpassed in their 
generation—and recording at any rate an approach to an_ ultimate 
interpretation of the music. But to take a film sound-track, a considerably 
cut version of the score, and a translation, and to use conductor, orchestra 
and singers of whom not one is of the adopted nationality of the composer, 
seems to me to be begging the question. It is hardly surprising that the 
performance is no more than fair, and that the recording represents no 
bigger an achievement in the field of engineering than it does in that 
of music. 

Beecham has of course a long acquaintance with Les Contes d’ Hoffmann 
but there must be many conductors in the world who could give as good 
a performance as he has here. Of the individual moments, | liked best 
Dorothy Bond’s singing of the Doll’s song, Dargavel’s of Coppelius’s 
difficult I’ve got eyes, and some expansive phrases from Grandi. But the sing- 
ing is not distinguished, and certainly | would be seriously disappointed 
if | heard a worse performance in any opera house. Rounseville has a 
nice voice, but each of his solos is a little disappointing, and I cannot 
think he is more than an average Hoffmann. Compare Tauber’s recording 
of two of the arias (PXO1033) if you are in any doubt. Dargavel’s 
comicly villainous mouthing of the words is disconcerting when he 
first appears, so that, though the voice itself is fine, I cannot help 
remembering the inspired take-off in mime of his ‘ fat’ voice and curious 
English pronunciation by Helpmannin the film. After her distinguished 
Euridice at Glyndebourne and for Decca, Ann Ayars is a real dis- 
appointment as Antonia, and she sings the part with no more colour 
than was evident in her acting in the film. The choice of Grahame 
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Clifford to sing Spalanzani and Franz is rather surprising : his voice does 
not take kindly to records, and his singing at the end of side 1 and in 
Franz’s song is frankly awful. There is an irritating change of level in the 
recording ot the reprise of the Barcarolle at the end of Act II, and the 
Giulietta-Hoffmann duet in the same scene is too imprecise to be 
permissible as a permanent record of the music. 

I cannot recommend this recording any more than | could the film. 
Perhaps the most praiseworthy thing about it is that Dennis Arundell 
did a special English translation for it, which is far better than the one 
previously in general use. 

ITALIAN 

Don Carlos: Tu che le vanita (Ellabelle Davis, New SO: Braithwaite : 
X469). Miss Davis obviously has a voice of real beauty—in fact, she is 
one of the finest negro sopranos I have ever heard : she equally obviously 
knows nothing at all about the singing of Elisabeth’s great aria, which 
is one of the best Verdi ever wrote for soprano voice. I can find no hint 
of meaning in the singing on this record, but there is technique and vocal 
quantity in plenty. Don’t miss Grandi’s magnificent record of this aria 
(DB6631) which will repay in enjoyment its purchase price even to those 
who want the Davis as a souvenir. 

GERMAN 

Der Zaremitsch (Lebar): selection (with della Casa, Funk, Roswaenge, 
Hendrik, Jungwirth, Tonhalle Orch., Ziirich: Reinshagen: L/P LK4033. 

The singing of Lisa della Casa is often very good indeed, and the whole 
cast is not Jess than competent. The piece however, in spite of some 
agreeable moments (most of them previously recorded), is so lacking 
in any kind of relief from the all-pervading sweetness, that I found it 
difficult to stomach both sides at a single sitting. Is there not some more 
Johann Strauss that could with advantage find its way on to L/P records, 
with, moreover, just the singers who have wasted their time here recording 
Lehar? If I personally welcome this record solely because it gives us 
another hearing of della Casa (some serious records, please : what about 
an L/P of the finale of Capriccio coupled with the four last songs of 
Strauss ?), I have the impression that it will enormously please those 
who are clamouring for Lehar records. H. 


Some Corrections. 
_ In the article on The Carl Rosa Opera Company in the June opera, 
it was stated that the Rodolfo in the first performance in this country 
of La Bohime was Arthur Winckworth ; the part was in fact sung by 
Robert Cunningham, Mr. Winckworth taking the part of Colline. 
Several readers have written to us pointing out omissions in the list of 
operas that followed this article, which should have included Haydn’s 
The Apothecary, D’ Albert’s The Departure, Goldmark’s The Queen of Sheba, 
Hubert Bath’s Bubbles, Colin Campbell’s Maid Marion and Thais and Talmae, 
and Gatty’s Prince Ferelon. 

The caption to the photograph on page 389 of the June issue should 
read ‘ Aulikki Rautawaara and Irene Eisinger’ (not Audrey Mildmay) 


in Le Nozze di Figaro. 
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News 
The Verdi Celebrations 


ITALY. The scaua’s perfunctory revival of Ba//o was not up to the 
standards which usually obtain in this theatre. When I heard it, Capuana 
was ill and had been replaced at short notice by Quadri, whose tempi 
were obviously not those the singers had been accustomed to at rehearsal. 
But even this would not excuse the dead and unimaginative staging, 
Caniglia’s wild, anti-musical singing of Amelia, Elmo’s inadequate 
Ulrica, and the lifeless, stodgy musical characterization with which 
Bjérling offset his easy singing of Riccardo. Only Silveri (Renato) and 
the admirable conspiratorial couple of Maionica and Susca relieved a 
generally uninspired effort. 

The indications were that the revival of Luisa Miller, which had been 
scheduled for early June, would not take place owing to the sudden 
illness of Capuana who was to conduct it. However, there was some 
consolation in that Fa/staff was brought forward, and I was able to hear 
some of de Sabata’s early rehearsals. Readers will remember the 
remarkable musical performance of this opera which the Scala brought 
to London last September, and the cast was the same for this revival 
apart from Pistol (Maionica), Quickly (Elmo) and Mistress Ford (Tebaldi), 
the last-named making her first appearance at la Scala since her illness 
last February. There was one further important difference : Stabile was 
the Falstaff, and even in an early rehearsal, his incomparable musical 
qualities were very much to the fore. If for nothing else (and there was 
quite a lot else) a visit to the Scala last May would have been worth while 
to hear him rehearse the first scene of Act II on the stage with the 
orchestra but without Ford ! H. 

The special Verdi season at the CARLO FELICE, GENOA, which opened, 
as reported in the July opeRA, with a performance of Macbeth, continued 
with productions of Un Ballo in Maschera, with Adriana Guerrini, Ebe 
Stignani, Dora Gatta, Renzo Pigni, and Enzo Mascherini: producer 
Otto Erhardt, conductor Capuana; Fa/staff, which was produced by 
Stabile who also took the title role, others in the cast being Marcella 
Franci, Rosetta Noli, Cloe Elmo, Vittoria Palombini, Renato Capecchi, 
\lfredo Vernetti, Marco Stefanoni and Angelo Mercuriali: Capuana 
was again the conductor ; Régo/etto with Ugo Savarese in the title part, 
Dolores Vilsoni as Gilda and Gianni Raimondi as the Duke, with 
Berrettoni as conductor, concluded the Verdi cycle at this theatre. 
The season at the TEATRO ALFIERI, TURIN, given under the auspices of the 
TEATRO REGIO. opened with a performance of La Forza del Destino under 
de Fabritiis, with Pina Martorelli, Jolanda Gardino, Mario Filippeschi, 
Paolo Silveri, Tancredi Pasero, and Saturno Meletti. At the TEATRO 
PETRUZZELLI, BARI, performances of I/ Trovatore with Carla Castellani, 
Elena Nicolai, José Soler and Carlo Tagliabue, and of Aida with 
Constantina Araujo, Elena Nicolai, Antonio Salvarezzaand Carlo Tagliabue, 
were given. The conductor of both works was Pasquale La Rotella. 
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* Ballo’ at la Scala. 
Above : Caniglia, Silveri, Susca and Maionica in Act III, scene 1. 
Below : The Ballroom scene. Photos Piccagliani 

















FRANCE. At the BORDEAUX FESTIVAL, performances of Falstaff were 
given in May, with Emma Tegani, Rosanna Carteri, Elena Nicolai, 
Maria Amandini, Stabile, Capecchi, Mercuriali, Stefanoni and Fanelli. 
At the THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, as part of an Italian season, 
three performances of I/ Trovatore were given with Anna Cavalieri, 
Brita Devinal, José Soler, and Anselmo Colzani. The conductor was 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari. The tenor Soler, one of the best of present day 
Manricos, had an enormous success. It is amusing to recall that last 
summer at Verona he was obliged to sing the Di quella pira three times, 
and the enthusiasm was such, that he was constrained to shout to his 
enthusiastic audience, “‘ Let me go, my mother is burning! ” 

An account of the FLORENCE FESTIVAL’s production of I Vespri Siciliani 
appears on pages 451-5. 


Summer Festivals 

The MUNICH FESTIVAL was scheduled to take place from July 1 to 31, 
as briefly announced in the June opeRA. The casts of the several operas 
performed seem so interesting that we print them in full. 

Die Bernauerin (Orff): Godela Orff, Hans Baur, Robert Michal, Willi 
Résner, Karl Hanft, Karl Hoppe, Walter Carnuth, Paul Kuen, Lorenz 
Fehenberger : conductor, Robert Heger, producer, Hans Schweikart ; 
Antigonae (Ortt): Christe! Goltz, Hermann Uhde, Ernst Haffliger, Werner 
Faulhauber, Lorenz Fehenberger, Kurt Boéhme, Paul Kuen, Irmgard 
Barth, Katja Sabo: conductor Georg Solti, producer Heinz Arnold; 
Die Meistersinger: Ferdinand Frantz & Paul Schéfller, Josef Greindl, 
Gottlob Frick & Herbert Alsen, Egmont Koch & Albrecht Peter, 
Erich Kunz & Benno Kusche, Karl Friedrich, Giinter Treptow & 
August Seider, Richard Holm & Paul Kuen, Annelies Kupper, Irmgard 
Seefried & Trude Eipperle, Irmgard Barth & Ruth Michaelis: 
conductors, Eugen Jochum & Josef Keilberth, producer Heinz Arnold ; 
Cosi fan Tutte: Annelies Kupper, Maud Cunitz, Anny Schlemm, Richard 
Holm, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Paul Sch6ffler & Kurt BGhme: conductor 
Georg Solti, producer Heinz Arnold; Tannhduser, Max Lorenz, Max 
Proebst! & Herbert Alsen, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau & Hans Reinmar, 
Cacilie Reich & Maria Reining, Helena Braun & Marianne Schech: 
conductors, George Sebastian & Robert Heger, producer Georg 
Hartmann ; Ariadne auf Naxos: Maria Reining & Maud Cunitz, Wilma 
Lipp, Annelies Kupper, Gerda Sommerschuh, Irmgard Barth, Hildegard 
Limmer, Lorenz Fehenberger, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Walter Carnuth, 
Georg Wieter, Paul Kuen: conductor Georg Solti, producer Heinz 
Arnold; Der Fliegende Hollander: Ferdinand Frantz, Christel Goltz & Inge 
Borkh, Max Proebstl, Franz Klarwein & August Seider, Richard Holm 
& Paul Kuen, Ruth Michaelis : conductor George Sebastian, producer 
Georg Hartmann; Der Rosenkavalier: Helena Braun & Maria Reining, 
Martha Médl & Sena Jurinac, Kathe Nentwig & Lisa della Casa, Kurt 
Béhme, Karl Kamann, Richard Holm, Ina Gerhein, Paul Kuen: 
conductors Georg Solti & Eugen Jochum, producer Georg Hartmann; 
Daphne: Trude Eipperle, Res Fischer, Gottlob Frick, Lorenz Fehenberger, 
Hans Hopf: conductor Eugen Jochum, producer Georg Hartmann: 
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Tristan und Isolde: Max Lorenz, Helena Braun, Ferdinand Frantz, Hans 
Hotter, Margarete Klose: conductor Josef Keilberth, producer Georg 
Hartmann; Sa/ome: Inge Borkh, Max Lorenz, Irmgard Barth, Hans 
Hotter, Lorenz Fehenberger: conductor, Josef Keilberth, producer 
Georg Hartmann; Palestrina (Pfitzner): Julius Patzak, Hans Hotter, 
Ferdinand Frantz, Franz Klarwein, Georg Wieter, Benno Kusche, 
Max Proebstl, Karl Ostertag, Albrecht Peter, Kathe Nentwig, Katja 
Sabo, Ina Gerhein : conductor Robert Heger, producer, Heinz Arnold ; 
Don Giovanni: Hermann Uhde, Max Proebstl, Annelies Kupper, Richard 
Holm, Elfriede Wasserthal, Benno Kusche, Albrecht Peter, Rita 
Streich : conductor Josef Keilberth, producer Georg Hartmann. 

The WIESBADEN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL lasted from May 1 to June 2 
and included performances of Zauberfléte and Figaro by the Vienna 
Staatsoper, drabella by the Ziirich Stadttheater, a Ravel Festival by the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, Aida & Simon Boccanegra by the Teatro dell’Opera, 
Rome, The Rape of Lucretia by the English Opera Group, La Vida Breve 
by the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona and Meistersinger, Die Frau ohne Schatten, and 
Parsifal by the Hessisches Staatstheater, Wiesbaden. 

The ZURICH FESTIVAL occupied most of the month of June and included 
performances of Ofe//o with Maria Minetto, Torsten Ralf and Paolo 
Silveri, conductor Fritz Busch; Tristan und Isolde with Flagstad, Elsa 
Cavelti, Max Lorenz, Paul Schéfer and Josef Greindl, conductor 
Furtwingler ; Intermezzo (Strauss) with Clara Ebers, Willi Wolff & Max 
Lichtegg, conductor Otto Ackermann; and Othmar Schoeck’s Don 
Ranudo, Paul Burkhard’s ballet, Die Wetbermible and Frank Martin’s 
Le Vin Herbé. 


Great Britain 

THE SHEFFIELD SINGERS’ OPERATIC SOCIETY recently gave five perform- 
ances of Mignon under the musical direction of Alicia Scaife. Verdi’s 
Ernani is planned for production by this society in 1952. 

The Opera Group of the WOLVERHAMPTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
which last year gave the first stage performance of Vaughan Williams’ 
Riders to the Sea, recently staged Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, the only 
known performance since 1896. 

At the beginning of June at the KING GEORGE’S HALL, LONDON, the 
first performance of a new children’s opera, Rampelstiltskin by Michael 
Maxwell was given. The work, specially written for young people, was 
sung by a cast drawn from children in London schools, and the orchestra 
consisted of students from the Royal Academy of Music. 


America 

The spring tour of the METROPOLITAN OPERA took the company to 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and several other cities. Most of the 
performances were given with casts heard in New York during the 
winter season. Rudolph Bing’s dismissal of Robert Merrill for breach 
of contract necessitated some changes in the casting of the baritone parts, 
thus Posa in Don Carlos was sung by Francesco Valentino, Germont by 
Giuseppe Valdengo and Valentine by Franco Guerrera. Victoria de los 
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Angeles scems to have made more appearances on tour than she did in 
New York, singing several times as Mimi, Butterfly, and Marguerite. 


France 

PARIS OPERA. Kirsten Flagstad made her farewell to her Parisian 
admirers on May 4 in the second of two performances of Gésterddmmerung, 
She was also heard in two performances of Tristan. The casts included 
Elsa Cavelti, Max Lorenz, Paul SchéfHler and Ludwig Weber : Georges 
Sebastian was the conductor. 

Besides the performances of I/ Troratore at the THEATRE DES CHAMPS- 
ELYSEES reported on page 468, the Italian company was heard in 
performances of I/ Matrimonio Segreto with Tatiana Menotti, Maria 
Laurenti, anda Madonna, Juan Oncina, Spartico Marchi and Melchiorre 
Luise and Lucia de Lammermoor with Antonietta Pastori, Gianni Raimondi, 


“Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani 
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Toshiko Hasegawa as Butterfly 
at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani 


Bruno Fabbri and Andrea 
Morisani. Manno Wolf-Ferrari 
was the conductor. 

The sTRASBOURG OPERA recently 
gave the first performance in 
French of Hindemith’s Mashis der 
Maler. The baritone Roger Barsac 
took the title part, Adine Yosif was 
heard as Ursula and Jaqueline 
Cellier as Regina. Ernst Bour was 
the conductor. 


Germany 

BERLIN. The sTAATSOPER recently 
added to its repertory Peter 
Cornelius’s opera Der Barbier von 
Bagdad with Elfride Trétschel, 
Anneliese Miller, Rudolf Schock, 
Heinrich Pflanzl, Alfred Hiilgert 
and Kurt Rehm : Leopold Ludwig 
was the conductor and Ernst Legal 
the producer. Erich Kleiber 
returned to the Staatsoper to 
conduct two performances of Rosenkavalier at the end of June with Tiana 
Lemnitz, Anneliese Miiller, Elfride Trétschel and Jaro Prohaska. The 
season was also marked by the first and only performance of the Brecht- 
Dessau opera The Trial of Lucullus which was withdrawn after some 
political intrigue. The play, which was written by Brecht in 1932, tells of 
the Roman General Lucullus on trial after his death at the cross-roads 
between Heaven and Hell, and his condemnation into the void as a 
penalty for the death of some eighty thousand soldiers in his aggressive 
wars. The music of Dessau is scored for an orchestra that does not 
employ oboes, clarinets, basoons, horns, violins and violas; many 
additional percussion instruments are employed as well as two pianos 
with the hammers equipped with nail-heads, a marimbaphone and an 
accordeon. The work was conducted by Hermann Scherchen and 
produced by Wolf Vélker ; the scenery was by Caspar Neher. The cast 
included Alfred Hiilgert in the title part, Karola Goerlich, Willi Keyer- 
Kramer and Fritz Soot. 

At the sSTADTISCHE OPER, Meyerbeer’s L’ Africana made its reappearance 
after over a quarter of a century’s absence. Elfriede Wasserthal was the 
Selika, Hans Beirer the Vasco and Josef Metternich the Nelusko ; the 
cast further included Irma Beilke, Josef Greindl, Hans Heinz Nissen, 
Wilhelm Lang and Helmut Krebs. Leopold Ludwig was the conductor, 
Julius Kapp the producer and the scenery and costumes were designed 
by Josef Fenneker. 
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The death of Saint Sébastien (Véra Koréne). Photo Piccagliani 


HANOVER. Johannes Schiiler conducted the new production of 
Debussy’s Pelléas e¢ Mélisande, a work that enjoys but little popularity 
in Germany, with Elisabeth Liipke, Walter Buckow and Condi Siegmund. 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN, revived Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien (play by 
d’Annunzio, incidental music by Debussy) for the first time since the 
of those 





performances there under Toscanini in 1926. This is one 
hybrids whose revivals when they come are due to the remarkable 
beauty of the music, their infrequency to the tedious pretentiousness 
of the play. Sabata conducted a meticulously prepared performance 
which benefited from the dominating Sébastien of Véra Koréne, the 
imaginative production of Bronislaw Horowicz, and some good singing 
in tiny parts by Janine Micheau, Héléne Bouvier and Luisa Ribacchi. 
Notwithstanding the cuts which by the later performances had been 
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made in the third Act, there was considerably more dramatic tension 
in Acts IV and V, where the music predominated over the words, than 
elsewhere. In addition, the scene of the martyrdom in Act IV was 
most effectively produced. 

One has become so used to slovenly performances of Puccini that 
Sabata’s preparation of Madama Butterfly was welcome for its obvious 
musical virtues. The sets were by the Japanese artist Tsugiji Foujita, 
and some performances had a Japanese Butterfly in Toshiko Hasegawa, 
whose charm, grace and humour combined with some competent singing 
to produce a characterization that was quite unique in my experience. 
Prandelli and Taddei were the excellent Pinkerton and Sharpless, and in 
the earlier performances Licia Albanese reappeared as Butterfly. H. 


In addition to the performances of Butterfly and Le Martyre de 
Saint Sébastien. Mario Peragallo’s La Collina received its first Italian stage 
performance. The work, based on “ The Anthology of Spoon River ” 
by E. Lee Masters, was described as a Madrigale scenico and achieved 
but a moderate success. The cast included Franca Duval, Vasco 
Campagnano, Giuseppe Modesti, Silvio Maionica, Giuseppe Savio, 
Michele Cazatto and Giovanni Fabbri ; the conductor was Nino Sanzogno 
and the producer Giorgio Strehler. A short season at the TEATRO 
COMUNALE, BOLOGNA, opened with a performance of La Bohéme with 
Rosanna Carteri, Ornella Rovero, Mario Filippeschi, Anselmo Colzani 
and Sesto Bruscantini, the conductor was Antonino Votto ; the season 


* Madama Butterfly, Act I at la Scala, with Albanese (Butterfly), Prandelli 
Photo Piccagliani 
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continued with performances of Traviata (Rizzieri, F. Albanese, 
Mascherini: conductor Votto), Butterfly (Rosetta Noli, Ferrari, Poli: 
conductor Molinari-Pradelli), L’ Amico Fritz (Fiorella Carmen Forti, 
Vernetti, Boriello : conductor Molinari-Pradelli) and Tosca (Dall’Argine, 
Campora, Poli, Baracchi: conductor Questa). 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME. The 1950-51 season came to a successful 
conclusion with productions of Rossini’s L’Assedio di Corinto in the 
production of the 1949 Florence Festival, with Renata Tebaldi, Myriam 
Pirazzini, Mirto Picchi, Andrea Mongelli, Giulio Neri and Giulio Tomei, 
Gabriele Santini conducting; and Manon, in which Magda Olivero scored 
an enormous success ; Nicola Filacuridis sang des Grieux and Poli was 
Lescaut : Bellezza conducted. 

The season at the TEATRO ALFIERI, TURIN, which opened as reported 
on page 466 with a performance of La Forza de/ Destino continued with 
productions of Boris Godounov with Christoff, Binci, Rina Corsi, Cravcenco 
and Badiali : conductor Questa ; L’ Ar/esiana with Laura Carrol, Agostino 
Lazzari, Piero Guelfi: conductor Questa; and La Bohéme with Malatrasi, 
Rovero, Campora, Boriello, Bastianini: conductor Gavazzeni. 


Sadler’s Wells 


London Season 1950-51 


Season’s Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first performance for season 

1. Faust. Gounod. Sept. 18 14 
2. Falstaff. Verdi. Sept. 20 10 
3. Hugh the Drover. Vaughan Williams. Sept. 21 8 
4. Die Fledermaus. |. Strauss. Sept. 22 15 
5s. La Traviata. Verdi. Sept. 23 14 
6. Carmen. Bizet. Sept. 25 16 
7. La Bohéme. Puccini. Sept. 27 12 
8. School for Fathers. Wolt-Ferrari (revival). Oct. 10 II 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. Oct. 16 }; 

* | Pagliacci. Leoncavallo. Oct. 16 
10. Tosca. Puccini. Oct. 19 8 
a i Tabarro. Puccini — Nov. 9 }: 

* (Gianni Schicchi. Puccini. Nov. 9 
12. The Barber of Seville. Rossini (new prod.) Nov. 28 15 
13. Don Giovanni, Mozart. Dec. 15 13 
14. The Bartered Bride. Smetana. Dec. 20 7 
15. Don Carlos. Verdi (new prod.) Jan. 16 9 
16. Cosi fan Tutte. Mocatt. Jan. 25 3 
17. Simon Boccanegra. Verdi. Feb. 28 6 
18. Katya Kabanova. Janacek (new prod.) \pr. 10 8 
19. Dido and Aeneas. Purcell (new prod.) May 22 3 


Total performances 181 
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*Artists and their Roles 


SOPRANOS 

MINNIA Bower (45): Adele (6); Micaela (8); Musetta (5) ; Nedda (7) ; 
Marenka (7); Zerlina (9); Despina (3). 

Jovce GARTSIDE (24): Mary (7); Mimi (7); Lauretta (2) ; Micaela (8). 

Eveanor Houston (13): Amelia (5) ; Donna Anna (5) ; Dido (3). 

Joan HAMMOND (9) : Elisabeth de Valois (9). 

Kate JACKSON (60): Maria, in School for Fathers (11); Marthe (6) ; 
Flora Bevoix (13); Kabanicka (8); Ciesca in Schicchi (2); Mercedes 
(13); Hata (7). 

Marion Lowe (42): Alice (10); Felicia, in School for Fathers (11); 
Mimi (5) ; Donna Elvira (9) ; Fiordiligi (3) ; Mary (1) ; Marguerite (3). 

MarjorIE SHtrEs (52): Nanetta (10); Violetta (14); Adele (6); Rosina 
(12); Donna Elvira (4); Belinda (3); Frasquita (3). 

Amy SHUARD (48): Marguerite (11) ; Carmen (5) ; Santuzza (7) ; Musetta 

7); Eboli (9); Katya (8); Amelia (1). 

VicToRIA SLADEN (10): Tosca (8); Giorgetta (2). 

Marion STUDHOLME (47): Lucinda, in School for Fathers (11) ; Adele (3) ; 
Rosina (3); Zerlina (5); Barbara (8); Frasquita (13); Esmeralda (4). 

BLANCHE TURNER (23): Rosalinda (15); Donna Anna (8). 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

Gira DENISE (5): Carmen (5). 

Vaetra lacopr (2): Orlofski (2). 

\nNA PoLLak (53): Siebel (9); Meg (10); Mrs. Crusty (School for Fathers) 
(11); Orlofski (11) ; Carmen (6) ; Dorabella (3) ; Sorceress, in Dido 
and Aeneas (3). 

OLWEN Price (57): Marthe (8) ; Quickly (10); Aunt Jane (8); Frugola 
in l/ Tabarro (2); Zita, in Schicchi (2); Mamma Lucia (7); Ludmilla 
(7); Marcellina (13). 

TENORS 

Geratp Davies (50): Alfred, in Fledermaus (10); Peter, in School for 
Fathers (11); Alfredo (4); Almaviva (11) ; Ferrando (3); Jenik (3) ; 
Don Ottavio (8). 

James JOHNsTON (30): Hugh (8); Don José (5); Don Carlos (9); 
Gabriele Adorno (6) ; Faust (2). 

RowLanp JonEs (59): Faust (5); Fenton (10); Alfredo (6); Alfred in 
Fledermaus (6); Cavaradossi (8); Rinuccio (2); Rodolfo (3); Don 
José (7); Jenik (4); Boris in Katya (8). 

Joun KENTISH (58): Alfredo (4); Count Riccardo, in School for Fathers (11); 
Eisenstein (5); Don Ottavio (5); WVasek (7); Almaviva (4); 
Tichon, in Katya (8); Sailor in Dido (3); Gherardo, in Schiechi (2) ; 
Beppe (2); Ramendado (7). 

James McKenna (27): Turridu (7); José (4); Tinea, in Schicchi (2) ; 
Herald, in Don Carlos (6); Ballad Singer (8). 

FRANK SALE (9) : Canio (7) ; Luigi (2). 

Robert Tuomas (29) : Rodolfo (9) ; Faust (7); Vanya (8); Beppe (5). 

Joun WriGur (15) : Eisenstein (10); Il Dancairo (5). 

* p 


rincipal artists only have been included in this summary. 
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BARITONES 

EpmunD Don .evy (38) : Schaunard (7) ; Alfio (6) ; Schicchi (2) ; Figaro 
(3) ; Falke (Fledermaus) (7); Leporello (13). 

Denis Dow inc (56): Falke (Fledermaus) (8); Germont (1); Escamillo 
(4); Angelotti(8); Figaro (11); Guglielmo (3); Pietro (3); 11 Dancairo 
(7); Showman (8); Dulphol (3). 

RODERICK JONEs (12): Scarpia (8); Michele (2); John the Butcher (2), 

REDVERS LLEWELLYN (3): Tonio (3). 

ARNOLD Martrers (50); Falstaff (10); Frank (Fledermaus) (8); 
Marcello (5); Bartolo (6); Boccanegra (6); Don Giovanni (10); 
Germont (2); Alionso (3). 

JoHN Prosyn (79): John the Butcher (6); Valentine (8); Silvio (7); 
Escamillo (12); Falke (Fledermaus) (5); Schaunard (5); Paolo (6); 
Aeneas (3); Fiorello (5); Count Lerma in Don Carlos (9) ; Sergeant (2); 
Duphol (11). 

FREDERICK SHARP (51): Valentine (5); Ford (10); Germont (11); Tonio 
(4); Marcello (7); Posa in Don Carlos (9); Don Giovanni (3); 
Falke (Fledermaus) (2). 

BASSES 

HERVEY ALAN (65): Mephistopheles (13); Colline (6); Basilio (13); 
Simone, in Schicchi (2) ; Commendatore (9); Grand Inquisitor (9) ; 
Sir James Pinchbeck, in Schoo/ jor Fathers (11); Zuniga (1); Alfio(1). 

STANLEY CLARKSON (51): Colline (5); Commendatore (5); Philip (9); 
Dikoy in Katya (8); Fiesco (1); Mr. Gruff, in School for Fathers (11); 
Pistol (10); Zuniga (2). 

HowELt GLYNNE (31): Frosch (6); Kecal (7); Mephistopheles (1); 
Colline (1) ; Fiesco (5) ; Mr. Crusty, in School for Fathers (11). 

GEORGE JAMEs (60): Constable (8); Masetto (10); Bartolo (9); Mr. 
Hardstone, in School for Fathers (11); Dr. Grenville (10); Zuniga (12). 


CONDUCTORS 

MicHakEt Mupte (55) : Falstaff (5) ; Carmen (11) ; Traviata (7) ; Tosca (8) ; 
Tabarro (2) ; Bohéme (7) ; Don Carlos (9) ; Faust (3) ; Boccanegra (3). 

James Ropertson (71): Faust (3); Carmen (2); Hugh the Drover (8); 
School for Fathers (11); Traviata (7); Schicchi (2); Barber of Seville 
(13); Don Giovanni (10) ; Fledermaus (4) ; Falstaff (5) ; Boccanegra 
(3) ; Dido (3). 

CHARLES MACKERRAS (30): Bohéme (5); Cavalleria (5); Pagliacci (2); 
Cosi (3); Fledermaus (5); Barber of Seville (2); Katya Kabanova 
(8). 

Leo Quay Le (35) : Fledermaus (6) ; Faust (8) ; Pagliacci (5) ; Carmen (3); 
Cavalleria (2); Bartered Bride (7); Don Giovanni (3). 


We announce with regret the death at an early age of Mr. T. de 
Beneducci, our Rome correspondent. Mr. de Beneducci, who was 
resident in London until last summer, was well known to many gramo- 
phone record collectors in this country and was a most enthusiastic 
opera-goer, especially in Italy, for many years before the war. 
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Opera Diary 


COVENT GARDEN. Tristan und Isolde (May 29). 

With the exception of a new Kurwenal in the person of Sigurd Bjérling, 
all the figures on the stage were long familiar to Tristan audiences, and 
so it was in the pit that the chief interest of this performance centered. 
Professor Clemens Krauss has conducted opera in London before, but 
as a Wagnerian he was new to us. Having been brought up almost 
entirely on Beecham’s Tristan which used to sound like a wonderful 
symphonic poem for orchestra with voices, and then having heard 
several 7 ristans under Rankl which were singularly devoid of any magic 
or poetry, | awaited Krauss’s interpretation with great interest 

His was a beautiful, subdued reading of the score, imbued with poetry 
rather than with passion, and was perfectly consistent from the first bar 
of the prelude to the last of the /ebestod. Each act had its climax in the 
orchestra, the first when the love potion has done its work, the second 
the arrival of Marke, and the third the arriva! of Isolde’s ship; everything 
else was made subsidiary to these peaks, and so neither the cursing on the 
ship, the meeting of the lovers nor the outbursts of delirium became 
the excuses for loud orchestral playing as has been the custom in recent 
years. In fact one heard more beauty both in the orchestra and on the 
stage on this occasion than in any other Wagnerian performance that has 
taken place since the war. As well as beauty one also heard the singers : 
there were none of those orchestral fortissimos that obliterate the voices, 
even the meeting between the lovers in the second act being perfectly 
audible. 

On the stage there was a certain coldness which did not match the 
warmth of the orchestral playing, a coldness that in some manner 
communicated itself to the audience who did not respond during the 
first two acts. Flagstad’s singing was not marked by its usual freedom, 
and the passage preceding the extinguishing of the torch was sung with 
more than the usual amount of care, the /iebestod however was beautifully 
judged and most movingly sung. One learnt subsequently that Flagstad 
was singing under considerable physical discomfort, suffering from an 
attack of fibrositis, which explained much of her caution and lack 
of freedom. Svanholm was beginning to show his seasonal tiredness, 
and no wonder with all the work he is expected to do at Covent Garden 
during a Wagnerian season (two Sieg frieds, two Gétterddmmerungs, two 
Tristans and a Walkiire as well as rehearsals, all in less than three weeks 
sound like folly to me) ; his last act however was excellent. Shacklock was 
in particularly good voice in the second act, making the tower warning 
something quite beautiful. Sigurd Bjérling was the new Kurwenal ; his 
voice was a little rough, and he was unable to produce those beautiful 
soft notes that characterize Hotter’s interpretation of the same part; 
his acting, especially the touching concern he displayed for his master 
during the last act, could hardly have been bettered. Walker’s Marke 
was sung with great feeling and seemed to fit quite naturally into the 
conductor’s conception of the work, which was in sum, beautiful and 
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sy fg eny and which bore out Wagner’s own conception of this opera 
‘poetry fertilized by music.’ H.D.R. 
Die Walkiire (May 31). 

In this extra performance of Wa/kiire, London had the opportunity 
of hearing Mme. Flagstad as Sieglinde, a part she had not previously 
sung here, and the one in which she had made her sensational New York 
debut in 1935. There was also the added interest of being able to hear 
this year’s Bayreuth Wotan and Briinnhilde (Bjérling and Varnay) in 
what must have been, for them, a welcome pre-Bayreuth rehearsal, 
Flagstad as was expected sang the part with a beautiful and ample tone, 
making much of the account of Hunding’s wedding in the first act; 
while the Du herstes Wunder | outburst in the last act was delivered in the 
most thrilling manner imaginable. Dramatically there was little of that 
womanly tenderness that used to characterize Lotte Lehmann’s 
interpretation of the part, everything on this occasion being expressed 
in the voice. Varnay’s Wa/ksre Briinnhilde has been heard here before, 
and her conception of the part seems now to possess more warmth 
and dignity than it did in 1948, while vocally she was in much better 
voice than in the previous week’s Sieg fried, the last act being very well 
sung indeed. Bjérling’s Wotan is still obviously lacking in experience, 
and he displayed some roughness in the second act ; he rose admirably 
to the opportunities of the last act however, and was most successful 
in both the vehement outbursts and the tender farewell, which both he 
and Varnay made extremely touching. His German pronunciation was 
rather odd at times, and he is the first Wotan I have ever seen who had 
lost his right eye! The rest of the cast was as in the earlier performances, 
Frick as Hunding being in especially fine voice. H.D.R. 
Aida (June 4), Salome (June 7). 

Both operas had Astrid Varnay in the title role. The vocal un- 
steadiness which had afflicted her in Florence had mostly disappeared, 
and she showed her usual artistry and a versatility which would make 
her an asset anywhere and particularly at Covent Garden. However, in 
neither of these roles does she rival their best present-day interpreters : 
her Aida, while a careful study, had clumsiness as well as intelligence 
in the singing, and her Salome, while accurate, denied the virtuoso 
element in the music and the inflammatory quality of the character. 
She sang Salome in German and Aida in Italian, the former arrangement 
resulting in a bi-lingual, the latter (with Radames singing in German) in 
a tri-lingual performance. If Radames had been a lesser singer than 
Hans Hopf, one might have been unable to keep one’s fury within the 
bounds of decorum, but as it was his truly magnificent voice provided 
some compensation for the provincial quality of the performance, 
which by no means ended with the mixture of languages. Hopf is a singer, 
inclined in an Italian role now and then to over-emphasize his German 
training, but still a singer, and moreover one who understands that even 
a heldentenor is expected to sing softly now and then. With his remark- 
able voice and in a world which no longer breeds tenors, he should go a 
long way. Rothmiiller’s Jokanaan was again outstanding, Carron’s 
Herod more nearly adequate than his other roles, and Edith Coates’s 
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Hans Hopf as Radames. 
Photo T oepffer, Munich 


Herodias a new and eminently 
suitable characterization. Rankl 
conducted the German work, 
Braithwaite was responsible for the 
Italian. H. 
Madama Butterfly (June 19). 

“] even saw the critics applaud- 
ing,” said an acquaintance of mine 
to me after this performance 
(though, let me hasten to add, 
OPERA’S critics often do); indeed 
it would have been an insensitive 
or very blasé person not to have 
recognized that Victoria de los 
Angeles was giving a performance 
of Butterfly that was setting a 
standard. It was difficult to realize that she had sung the part in New York 
for the first time in her career a few weeks earlier, so wholly had she sunk 
herself into it. Not for one moment was there the feeltng that we were 
witnessing a characterization, but rather that the true tragedy of Butterfly 
was being enacted before our eyes. The role was sung with consummate 
taste, the phrasing was impeccable, every nuance being in place. That 
section of the love duet where she asks Pinkerton to ‘ love her just a little ’ 
—Vogliatemi bene, une bene piccolino, une bene da bambino, can never have been 
so exquisitely done, while the varied inflections she gave to chi sard? 
chi sard ?—che dird ? che dird ? in One fine day were models of their kind. 
One felt that one was hearing this hackneyed aria for the first time. 
Dramatically too everything was consistent: I had for once the impres- 
sion that Butterfly really was a child-bride who implicitly trusted 
Pinkerton, and then saw her whole world tragically shattered as the 
climax of the opera was reached. Mme. de los Angeles’s singing was 
perfect technically, though at the very top the voice lost some of its 
natural beauty. Inspired by this wonderful performance on the part 
of the protagonist, the rest of the cast gave of their very best, and 
Johnston, Sinclair and Walters were all worthy participants in this 
memorable evening. A pity that Braithwaite chose to conduct much of 
the work so lethargically, especially Act I which twice came within 
danger of stopping. But that was little to pay for the pleasure of hearing 
de los Angeles. I can well believe what several old regulars said after- 
wards, “not since Destinn . . .” H.D.R. 
LYRIC THEATRE HAMMERSMITH (May 3). 

SADLER’S WELLS (June 8). 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. 

During May there were two new productions of Dido in theatres at 
Opposite ends of London. In due course I hope to write in these pages 
about a third representation of the opera which is to be mounted at 
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Bernard Miles’ Mermaid Theatre in St. John’s Wood ere the Festival 
is over. Three productions of Dido may seem excessive, but since it 
should surely be as prominent in London’s operatic experience as say 
Behéme (which could be heard in five different theatres at least during 
1949), one need not complain of unnecessary trebling ; besides, if neither 
of these was a perfect performance, there were points, and different 
points, to praise in each. 

Benjamin Britten made his own version of the score for the English 
Opera Group’s production. If anyone went expecting Beggar’s Opera 
treatment, he cannot have understood the difference between the works : 
for, while the music of that is a hotchpotch of tunes culled from 
traditional and fashionably popular sources fitted to words and so fair 
game for an arranger, Dido is of course a finished artistic creation (save 
in one respect), needing no more than a few decisions as to who is to sing 
what, and a continuo realization. Apart from making these, Britten 

filled a gap in the music, at the end of the second act, with appropriate 
passages from Purcell, thus bringing it to a satisfactory close dramatically 
and tonally. He had a string band of ten players whom he conducted 
from the harpsichord, improvising the keyboard continuo himself with 
an insight that seemed to me exemplary—the part was neither dully 
chordal, nor cluttered up with gratuitous counterpoints ; this was among 
the most satisfying features of the E.O.G.’s perfprmance. 

At Sadler’s Wells Professor Dent’s version wasjused. James Robertson 

‘ 


* Dido’ at Sadler’s Wells : Scene 1. Photo Denis de Marney 
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Eleanor Houston (Dido) and Marjorie Shires (Belinda) in ‘ Dido’ at Sadler’ s 
Wells. Photo Denis de Marney 


conducted what seemed like a larger string orchestra, but did not himself 
play the harpsichord, whose part sounded dull (though that is not the 
impression given by the vocal score of Dent’s version). 

The design had in each case to fit the character of the theatre in question. 
At the Lyric Sophie Fedorovitch used a plain stage, with a pillar near 
the footlights on one side, and a ramp with steps at the back. Behind 
it a ship could be seen and in the harbour scene, nets were hung about 
the stage on which the witches cavorted. Curtains were draped across 
the stage in the hunt scene, rather awkwardly it seemed to me, and a 
large tiger-rug spread on the floor to give a comically exotic effect. 
The ladies and Aeneas were beautifully dressed ; not so the male courtiers 
who wore ugly knee-breeches, or the sorceress who had a sort of bantam 
palm tree in her hat and looked like a local worthy opening the bring-and- 
buy sale (perhaps a rather sinister worthy). 

Joan Cross’s production was elaborate and detailed, but never fussy 
and always musical; the eye was immediately caught by the chorus’ 
movement at salient musical points in “‘ Shake the cloud,” so as to keep 
exquisite tableaux on the move (forgive the Irishism); one could admire 
too the psychological insight that made Belinda move after Aeneas’ last 
exit, not Dido. One c/ou point is the last chorus ; Cross places Dido on 
the ramp and, round her, makes the ladies-in-waiting twine long strips 
of black net whose lengths flow, supported on their arms, down to the 
front of the stage, like branches of mourning stemming from a trunk 
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Nancy Evans (Dido) in Scene 1 of * Dido,’ in English Opera Group production. 
Photo Roger Wood 


of death-devoted grief, or like a bridal train, the bride now of death, or 
like deadly fetters—infer what you will, the effect was deeply impressive. 

At Sadler’s Wells, Reginald Wooley’s decor was on an altogether 
more grandiose scale and aimed, one assumed, at a re-creation of a 
seventeenth century aesthetic. That could be the only explanation for 
the hideously garish set for the first scene, with mauve and turquoise 
curtains swearing at a vermilion sofa, or for the overloaded gaudiness 
of the female singers’ costumes ; observed optimistically, the impression 
was of Leslie Hurry turned pre-Raphaelite, but even that is a nightmarish 
idea. The witches’ cave was more pleasing, a sort of Alice in Wonderland 
tunnel, as observed by Graham Sutherland, with a gipsy sorceress who 
obviously told fortunes at village bazaars. One could be amused by the 
quaint conceit that placed the grove to which the hunting party repaifs 
in front of a ruined classical temple. The harbour was designed in 4 
neo-Hogarthian idiom, a drab background for carousing sailors and 
expiring sovereigns. In fact, this decor was a puzzling assortment of 
styles, none really satisfying to the eye. The man who seeks to re-create 
an old aesthetic for some such purpose as this, does so presumably 
because that aesthetic is pleasing in its own way, and will make for unity 
of style; this re-creation observed neither cause nor effect, though no 
one could say the decor was not striking—it knocked the beholder in 
the eye. 

Geoffrey Dunn, with Alfred Rodrigues as choreographer, had pre »duced 
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the opera, following Dent’s suggestion that “‘ the whole opera may well 
be treated in the spirit of ballet.” They placed the chorus in the orchestra 
pit and used dancers on the stage. Rodrigues’ choreography was both 
interesting and effective in its adaptation of seventeenth century dance 
idioms ; his shadow dance in the cave (as proposed by Dent) was especially 
attractive. Dunn’s part was likewise acceptable enough, though I did not 
care for his ultra-romantic treatment of Dido and Aeneas in love nor for 
the picture postcard tableau of Dido’s bier with cupids, even if something 
of the kind is in keeping and if it was beautifully lit. The curtains parted 
on this spectacle at the end of “ With drooping wings,” the greater part 
of which had shown a procession of mourners in front of the curtains, 
with Belinda scattering rose petals into the orchestra, Dido having died 
of grief on the quay at the end of her lament. 

The musical mainstay of Sadler’s Wells’ performance was Eleanor 
Houston’s Dido, a noble, eminently Purcellian, piece of singing ; she is 
that precious phenomenon, a dramatic soprano who can sing Purcell 
as though her voice was created and trained with that music in mind. 
Some of that music (““ Ah, Belinda, I am pressed with torment” for 
instance) seemed to lie low for her, and she had to change gear, but her 
fioritura at “ Hark how thunder rends the mountain oaks asunder ” was 
most exciting, and her rendering of ““ When I am laid ” a deeply memor- 
able one for beauty of line and intensity of emotion. 

Aeneas and Belinda were both disappointing. John Probyn’s voice 
seemed hardly sure enough for Aeneas’ great recitative, he aspirated his 


Evans (Dido), Woolmore (Belinda) and Boyce (Aeneas). Photo Roger Wood 
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melismas heavily, and his interpretation was unexciting. Marjorie Shires, 
who was such a good Violetta, began the opera badly with an uncertain 
performance of “ Shake the cloud,” and never recovered her best form, 
not even in “ Oft she visits.” where she was at her most confident—one 
hopes that she is not acquiring a wobble. A more imposing though 
over-accentuated vocal performance came from Anna Pollak as the 
Sorceress. The chorus should have sung with more unanimity, placed 
where it was, but James Robertson’s tempi with a few exceptions seemed 
uncomfortable, and may have caused this. En passant, his distortion of 
the staccato indications in “Fear no danger” were most ungainly; 
one heard “ the he-ro loves ” and “as we-//as you.” 

At Hammersmith, the roles of Dido and Aeneas were shared ; I heard 
Nancy Evans and Bruce Boyce, who made a remarkably handsome pair, 
dignified and statuesque yet affectingly romantic. Boyce sang with the 
thorough musicianship we have come to expect and his acting, never a 
strong suit, had been well looked after so that he never appeared stiff. 
Everything about Evans’ performance was moving except her voice and, 
as she was on the verge of a sick-bed, it would be unfair to complain of 
that ; one must just reserve comment. Pamela Woolmore, an enchanting 
Zerlina and Despina not long ago, seemed to have lost her talent for 
classical singing, and allowed her voice to spread; her Belinda was 
charmingly acted, phrased and pointed, so that the quality of tone was 
a matter for real regret. Flora Nielsen’s Sorceress was a gripping study, 
despite her attire, magnificent in attack, rich in articulation of the text. 
The choral singing was absolutely first-class—excellently co-ordinated 
and ravishingly interpreted with concise timbre and finely controlled, 
virtuosically varied, tone. William Mann. 
COVENT GARDEN 
Parsifal (June 22). 

The staging of Parsifa/ presents two sorts of problem—those arising 
from the genesis of the work itself, and those which it shares with 
Wagner’s other music dramas. Wagner designed it for the special 
properties of the Bayreuth theatre, and called it a festival play for the 
consecration of a stage (Bihnenweihfestspiel). He emphasized the element 
of consecration in this characteristic compound by forbidding applause 
and stage calls for the artists. At the same time the terms of his will} 
reserved it to Bayreuth for as long as the copyright should last. They 
reasons for this were probably economic, but the artistic results were 
far from happy. Wagner’s family and supporters were only too apt 
to regard Bayreuth as the centre of a cult and a place of pilgrimage. 
The conjunction of this with the composer’s own edicts in 1882 and the 
subject itself, requiring several of the Christian sacraments to be 
represented in action, encouraged the belief that Parsifa/ was a sacred 
work and all but exempted it from the ordinary standards of criticism 
The reaction when it came was naturally extreme. Today half the musical 
world takes it as something between a narcotic and a church service 
(if indeed they do not confuse the two), while the other half, repelled 
by the apparent elevation of a bogus sex-religion antithesis into a general 
principle, prefers to render unto Freud the things that are Freud’s—J 
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especially when it sees Kundry tempting Parsifal to the lusts of the flesh 
by offering him his mother’s kiss. 

In the present production applause and stage calls were duly banned 
and incipient clapping quenched by the pious with a serpentine hiss. 
Surely this is complete humbug. Parsifal was Wagner’s final attempt to 
reconcile the conflict between the sense of sin and the longing for 
redemption that runs right through his life and work (he first pondered 
the subject thirty-seven years before the score was completed). The 
sensual and spiritual elements were very evenly balanced in his nature, 
and in a continual state of internecine strife. In Tristan and The Ring 
the solution offered, a gloomily negative one, is the apotheosis of the 
death-wish ; in Parsifa/, influenced not only by pagan and Christian legends 
but by Buddhism and various benevolent impulses that found an outlet 
in vegetarianism and anti-vivisection, he attempted to reconcile them 
through pity, the pure pity of a spotless fool. Whether the attempt is 
artistically successful may be argued; but to hold it too sacred for 
applause in the theatre makes it appear hypocritical, if not impious. 
The figures of Parsifal, Christ and Wagner come too close together 
for that. 

Wagner’s admirers have always tended to overrate both his theories 
and his stage-craft. The fact that the great music dramas can hardly 


Parsifal (Lechleitner) and the Flower Maidens at Covent Garden. Photo McBean 

















be performed in the theatre without the twin spectres of the ludicrous 
and the tedious at one time or other raising their heads—sometimes a 
veritable hydra of heads—is one of many signs that Wagner’s mind was 
more attuned to the symphonic than the dramatic. No composer witha 
true feeling for the medium would expect a dragon to fight and sing on 
the stage, or a heroic soprano to scamper through the undergrowth on 
all fours, as Kundry is asked to do in Parsifal. Nor would he have made 
such a confession of failure as to banish the chorus as a relic of decadent 
operatic tradition, only to recall it hurriedly twenty years later. But this 
does not mean that the stage should be scamped. Although Wagner 
was not a great master of the dramatic chorus, the Grail scenes are the 
most theatrically memorable in Parsifa/. Instead of a symphonic poem 
with visual commentary, we have a perfect union of music, drama, 
thought and ceremonial spectacle. Yet these scenes were apparently 
produced with one eye on the cathedral and the other on the Albert Hall, 
Wagner led up to them by orchestral episodes during which Gurnemanz 
and Parsifal proceed to Monsalvat via moving scenery representing a 
forest, rocky walls and stone causeways. It may be that this is not 
practicable at Covent Garden, in which case we can only deplore the 
lowering of the tension that inevitably follows the lowering of the 
curtain. Subconsciously the audience relaxes, in mind as in cramped 
limb, and when the curtain rises again the cumulative effect is lost. 
But even with this handicap the processions of knights and esquires 
should have been far more stirring and spectacular. We saw Amfortas 
deposited on a kind of butcher’s slab (and the body of Titurel in Act III 
rather rudely on the floor), while a few people trooped in and sat down 
at a couple of benches, where they remained for a long time motionless 
and impassive as if Amfortas were preaching a sermon. We do not want 
a lot of extraneous business, but surely the King’s outbursts should have 
kindled something more than a look of resigned recognition that the old 
boy was at it again. There was no tension on the stage whatever. Nor 
did the unseen voices create the illusion of issuing in tiers from different 
heights of the dome, as carefully specified in Wagner’s directions. On 
the other hand the ornithological problems were solved as successfully 
as could be expected, and if Klingsor’s spear had a very low muzzle 
velocity it was fielded without disaster. 

Vocally the performance was better; in the two least grateful parts 
it was outstanding. Flagstad, sensibly eschewing the more athletic 
feats expected of Kundry, sang superbly. The part requires fragmentary 
expostulation in Act I, psychological ambivalence in Act II and almost 
complete silence in Act III ; but by the most musical singing (and equally 5 
musical shrieking) Flagstad made this wild character not only credible 
but sympathetic. Weber had in some ways an even harder task. § 
Gurnemanz is conceived quite undramatically ; like the most pedagogi¢ 
of Greek choruses, he is generally to be found either telling the other 9 
persons what they should know perfectly well already or asking a series | 
of questions and registering shocked surprise at the answers. Yet 
Weber’s noble stage presence, musical intelligence and firm tone continu-/ 
ally held the fabric together at those points where it is most apt to sag. 
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Flagstad (Kundry) ; Kraus (Klingsor) ; 
Weber (Gurnemanz) and Byérling 


(Amfortas) ; Lechleitner (Parsifal) ; 


Bjérling (Amfortas). Photos McBean 
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~Only when overcome with righteous indignation at Parsifal’s behaviour 
‘in a bird sanctuary did his voice momentarily lose its steadiness. Otakar 
Kraus on the other hand spoiled a vigorous portrait of Klingsor by a 
vibrato so excessive that, as at a famous moment in Fa/staff, all the world 
seemed a trill. Sigurd Bjérling, while not quite conveying the agony 
of Amfortas, made him a more sympathetic figure than he often is, 
largely by avoiding the forced and raucous tone liable to afflict baritones 
in this inevitably querulous part. Lechleitner, though a worthy singer, 
was not the ideal Parsifal. The mystical quality—the “ pure-foolery ”— 
was absent from his vocal characterization, which was more suited to the 
viriie tenors of The Ring. The musical resemblance between one of 
Parsifal’s motives and one of Siegfried’s was thus forced on the attention. 
The orchestral playing under Rankl varied a good deal during the course 
of the evening. The most serious defect was a tendency for the tone 
to wither at climaxes, especially in the Grail scenes where a blaze of 
incandescence is required. Winton Dean. 
Tosca (June 23). 

Ljuba Welitsch must be the most unpredictable of present day operatic 
divas, capable of giving an unsurpassable performance when the spirit 
moves her, or of seeming as nervous and ill-at-ease on the stage as 
anyone I know. Unfortunately it was the latter kind of performance 
for the most part that she gave on this occasion. Having decided 
for reasons best known to herself to sing the part in German 
(although she had sung the role in Italian in New York) and with what 
appeared to be no stage rehearsal, she sang the first act so fast that the 
performance almost sounded perfunctory. Inthe second act, where Tosca 
behaves as the great prima donna, Mme. Welitsch came into her own, 
and the tension rose, reaching its climax in the second part of her scene 

with Scarpia and his murder. If the 
last act was not on this level, there 
was much to admire. Apart from 
some throatiness, Mme. Welitsch’s 
voice was crystal clear and often of 
the most beautiful quality, but its 
size seems to have been reduced, 
and its very nature and lack of 
velvety sumptuousness render it 
unsuitable for Tosca—that is if one 
wants as I do, a full-blooded Italian- 
ate interpretation of the kind that 
Grandi gives. Welitsch’s tempes- 
tuous behaviour on the stage had 
a wonderful effect on Johnston, 
who sang as never before at Covent 
Garden, while Rothmiiller, if not 
at his very best, was always more 


Liuba W € litsch as 7 ‘05SCa. 
Photo Dietrich, Vienna 
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than adequate. Not so the orchestra or the conductor, Peter Gellhorn, who 
wrought havoc with the score, much to the audience’s annoyance as was 
obvious both during the last act and at the end of the opera. H.D.R. 
Die Meistersinger (June 29). 

The return of Sir Thomas Beecham to Covent Garden after an absence 
of twelve years is an event. The applause he received was as well an 
index of the gratitude owed him for past pleasure as a tribute to the 
present achievement. The performance itself was as good as was 
expected, and that is saying a good deal. 

Die Meistersinger has always been one of Beecham’s favourite operas, 
and it was no surprise that the evening was the orchestra’s, who have 
played as well for no conductor since the war except Désormiére and 
Kleiber. Beecham’s peculiar gifts were plain to hear from the first bar 
of the overture. That the chording and phrasing were exemplary goes 
without saying, but what is interesting is Beecham’s whole approach 
to this most Germanic of all operas. It is worth recalling that it is also 
a favourite of Toscanini’s, and the temptation is strong to call Beecham’s 
own approach ‘Italianate.’ With Beecham we forget the rich and 
ruminative, almost deliquescent, orchestral tone one associates with 
conductors like Furtwangler trained more purely in the German 
tradition, and we are transported to the Mediterranean where all is clarity 
and sunlight and brilliance. One feels that Wagner would have been 
startled but delighted. This is not to say that this was in any way an 
eccentric performance, for it combined throughout finely judged /empi 
with marvellously flexible phrasing, and it is probably because English 
musicians have their ears attuned to the sun-washed brilliance of this 
kind of playing at its best that they underestimate conductors like 
Furtwingler, whose playing strikes them at first as wayward and treacly. 

On the stage all was well but might have been better. Karl Kamann’s 
Sachs will be familiar to those whose memories go back to 1938. It isa 
study better in the parts than in the whole, but on the whole admirable. 
Kamann’s voice is rather light and dry. His singing improved as the 
work progressed, and although he is a good actor, he only realized the 
authority of the man by the last act. He also had to face comparison with 
the noble Pogner of Ludwig Weber, who not only produced by far the 
finest singing of the evening but succeeded in making an individual out 
of Pogner: not just another ‘ heavy father,’ but a kindly, anxious, 
resolute old man. Benno Kusche’s Beckmesser was similarly fresh. Not 
this time a senile dodderer, but a youngish man, a coxcomb but a pedant, 
waspish but clinging to his Mastersinger’s dignity. Kusche has a generous 
voice, and—a welcome change—actually sang a large part of his role 
musically and accurately. For the rest he at least ‘ indicated ’ the notes. 
It was in fact a beautifully detailed performance. 

The higher parts are less complex and were in general less subtly sung. 
Anders is not a bad lover. He is not an especially poetic or sensitive 
Singer, and his voice sounds constricted at the top, but he is the best 
Walther for some time. Similarly with Dickie’s David: the actual 
quality of the voice is the least pleasing part of a good and spirited 
performance. Shacklock’s Magdalene is one of the less good things she 
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Elisabeth Griimmer as Eva. 
Photo Roger Wood 


does. She has not got the voice for 
the part, which is in consequence 
undersung. Elisabeth Griimmer, 
the Ev’chen, is an_ interesting 
singer. She improved progressively, 
In Acts I and II there was too 
much par/ando, no flow and warmth. 
Griimmer has great stage charm, 
and she must not rely on it as a 
substitute for singing. No doubt, 
as she settles down she will mature 
this part of her performance, for 
by Act III it was a different story. 
“O Sachs! Mein Freund! Du 
theurer Mann ” and the following 
pages, including the quintet, have 
not been better sung since Lemnitz, 
and “Keiner wie du so hold zu werbenweiss” was a model for 
aspiring Eva’s. 

The chorus sounded under rehearsed. In the Church Scene they parted 
company with Sir Thomas most markedly, their brawl with Beckmesser 
at the end of Act II was chaos, and their intonation was often poor. The 
ensemble of the Mastersingers was also less than excellent. A complex 
scene like the first trial of Stolzing requires more precise timing and far 
more care in getting the words out. Tietjen’s production made all the 
important points, and made them effectively, but was not helped by the 
eccentricities of the lighting. To name only one case : in scene 1 of Act Ill 
Sachs and Eva were one moment in a gently diffused glow, the next 
transfixed by a powerful spot. Constant complaints about this kind of 
thing may eventually achieve something. 

A mistaken impression must not, however, be given. The evening 
was a triumph for Beecham, and Covent Garden can be proud of it. It 
was good enough to invite criticism by the highest standards, and those 
who care about such things will have been immensely exhilarated by the 
return of Beecham to where, one feels, he most peculiarly belongs. 


Richard Law 





The September number of operA, which will be on sale by the end 
of August, will contain an article by Arthur Jacobs (Dai/y Express critic) 
on his recent visit to America, full reports on the Glyndebourne, Holland, 
\ix and Cheltenham Festivals, Statistics of the Covent Garden 1950-51 
season, as well as the usual news and reviews. 

It is intended to publish 2 complete index to Volume II of opera at the 
end of this year. Only a limited number will be printed, and these will 
be available, price 6d. each (7d. post free) only to those readers who send their 
orders in advance to our Fleet Street office. 
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| VERDI 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Opera Magazine has agreed 
to handle on a voluntary basis the English distribution of a publication which 
is of profound interest to lovers of Verdi and his music. During his lifetime 
Verdi established a Home for aged musicians in Italy, and after his death the 
Home was supported by royalties received on his works. As these royalties 
have now expired, the Home has lost the source of its support 

To commemorate the 50th anniversary of Verdi's death, and to help pro- 
vide for the Casa Verdi, the authorities of la Scala, Milan have arranged to 
publish in the early autumn a superbly reproduced facsimile and auto- 
graphed edition of the original score of his last opera, Falstaff. This 
limited edition of only 500 copies will give the faithful reproduction of 
the original in every way. The Italian price is 40,000 lira per copy and 
Opera Magazine can accept payment in this country for the sterling equivalent 
which is £25. The whole of the proceeds are remitted to Italy, no distribution, 
commission or trade discounts being deducted and a quarter of all proceeds 
are guaranteed to the Casa Verdi. As it is unlikely that this historic edition 
will ever be reprinted, we must advise prospective purchasers, whether they 
be private individuals or public bodies, to send us their orders as soon as they 
can. Kindly make remittances payable to OPERA (Verdi a/c) and send to: 

OPERA, Ludgate House, 107-111 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





MARIA LINKER 


Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


Write : MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 





TRIAL OFFER FOR NEW READERS — Copies of the six issues, December to 
May, including special ‘* Verdi"’, ‘‘Scala’’ and ** English Opera Group’ numbers, will 
be sent post free at the special price of 716 to enable intending readers to 
familiarise themselves with the magazine. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 26/- for one year (12 issues) or 50/- for two years (24 issues). U.S.A. (one year) 
$3.80 post free. France. Send to Nouvelies Messageries de la Presse Parisienne, 111 Rue 
Reaumur, Paris 2e. One year, Frs. 1400 post free. State issue with which subscription 
is to begin. Annual Subscribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for 
Volume 2 without extra charge. 


BACK NUMBERS — Volume |: Nos. |, 2, 4,5 and 6. Volume 2: Nos. | to 8 — 
are available, price 3/- each plus 2d. postage. 





BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. Thirteen copies 
plus a separate Index are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords 
and the assembled volume lies flat at any opening. INDEX for Volume 2 will be 
published in due course, price 6d. each (7d. post free). Only a limited number will 
be printed and orders can now be accepted. 


107, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 


VOICES OF THE PAST— 
A Selection of over 3000 Records now long since deleted from the 
catalogues of Famous Grand Opera Singers of the past at moderate 
prices. _ NO LISTS — CALLERS ONLY 


Hours 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. | o'clock Thursday. 4 o'clock Saturday. 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


3007 TEMPLE BAR. Three doors east of Cambridge Circus. 





Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 











THE BARFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1929 

President : Sir Barry Jackson Patrons : Sibelius, John Christie, Esq. (Glyndebourne) 

Director : E. St. Clare Barfield, Esq. Conductor: E. David Ludiow. Producer : Bernard Dudley. 

Yr FESTIVAL I951 FESTIVAL 

S FIRST PRODUCTION OF A NEW OPERA BY 
MARGARET MORE 

Libretto adapted from Hans Andersen by Claudine Currey 

V1 THE MERMAID 


At the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute Theatre, Birmingham 
Tues., Sept.4. Wed.,Sept. 5. Thurs., Sept. 6. Friday, Sept. 7, 1951 
at 7 p.m. 
with a section of the Birmingham Philharmonic Orchestra 
RESERVED SEATS 6/-, 5/-, 3/6. Dale Forty & Co., New Street. 


Further Information—Secretary, 20 Clive Road, Birmingham 32. 


FULL SCORE, ORCHESTRAL PARTS, VOCAL SCORES AND SPECIAL COSTUMES 
DESIGNED BY MICHAEL MARTIN HARVEY ARE AVAILABLE FOR HIRE. Apply SECRETARY 
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Ivor Finlay James A. Jagger John Bath 

The following Operas are now available on Long Playing Records : 

Fidelio Hansel and Gretel L’Amico Fritz 

The Consul The Telephone The Medium 

Idomeneo Imprescrio Don Giovanni 

Merry Wives of Windsor Tales of Hoffmann La Boheme 

La Serva Padrona Gianni Schicci Turandot 

Madame Butter fly ll Tabarro La Figlia del Regimento 
a Cenerentola L’Amore dei Tre Re Eugen Onegin 

Salome Elektra Forza del Destino 

Ernani Falstaff Flying Dutchmen 

Rosenkavelier Tristan and Isolde 


Send for particulars of the above and stamp for our latest list. 


Overseas Enquiries particularly invited. 
Prompt attention and personal service. 


Good Prices paid for Operatic Records in good condition. 
9 Newport Place, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 GERrard 3443 


Daily (except Thursdays) |! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Published by Ballet Publications Ltd., and printed by Hutchings & Crowsley, 
117 Fulham Road, S.W.3 

















The OPERA STUDIO Ltd. 


JOAN CROSS — Principals —- ANNE WOOD 
Peter Gellhorn —— tog - Maria Fedro 
Geoffrey Corbett John Clements Archie Harradine 
Full Dramatic Training for the Opera Stage 
Gesture - Mime - Speech - Music and Acting Ensemble - Study of réles 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available. Full particulars from 


THE OPERA STUDIO, The De Walden Institute 


CHARLBERT STREET LONDON N.W.8 











Another Book 
by G. A. Briggs 


FOR SOUND ENTHUSIASTS 
AND MUSIC LOVERS 


Author of **LOUDSPEAKERS’’ and ‘*SOUND 
REPRODUCTION "’ written in his usual breezy 
and inimitable style. 


190 pp. printed Fine Art paper, size 8} 54, bound 
full rexine. 102 figures. 


** This book is as unusual as the title. It is a comprehensive 
study of the piano and contains a really fascinating chapter 
in which half-a-dozen internationally famous pianists answer 
a searching questionnaire. Mr. Briggs is always understand- 
able, and he brightens the text with many an unexpected 
"—YORKSHIRE OBSERVER, 4th July, 195! 





‘*This is a fascinating book, excellently 
produced and richly illustrated : 192 pages 
packed with pleasure and profit for all who 
are interested in the pianoforte and the 


science of sound 
MUSIC TRADES REVIEW, June, 1951. witticism. 


An invaluable guide to all Pianists, Students and Teachers 
and to all interested in sound and reproduction. 
Published by 
WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 


BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS 
PHONE: IDLE 461 





“ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 


A magazine tor Collectors of Antiques and Works of Art 
Articles by leading authorities on Furniture, Silver, Glass, Oriental and English Pottery 
and Porcelain, Pictures, Clocks, etc. 
Some of the finest collectors’ homes in England are described and pictured in each number 





Full art production. Liberally illustrated. Issued six times a year. 
2s. 6d. per copy: Annual Subscription 16s. 6d. including postage. 


THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR, 16 Struttun Ground, Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1 
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